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INTRODUCTION 


A decade ago the Special Senate Committee on Poverty 
chaired by Senator David Croll characterized the working poor as 


"the most invisible of all" low-income Canadians. 


Ten years later the situation remains essentially unchanged. 
Canada's working poor receive virtually no public attention and, 
with the few exceptions discussed in this report, little help from 
government. Yet there are over a million men, women and children 
living in 426,000 working poor households. Close to half of this 


country's poor work yet remain below the poverty line. 


One reason the working poor are ignored is that so little 
is known about them. This report is intended to help fill the data 


gap on working Canadians who live in poverty. 


The data we use is taken from Statistics Canada's 1974, 
1976 and 1978 Surveys of Consumer Finances (with emphasis on the 
1978 Survey) and information on incomes pertains to 1973, 1975 and 
1977. Some 40,000 individuals and families from across Canada pro- 
vided information for the 1978 Survey. Since our concern is with 
those who work or might be expected to work, we have restricted our 
analysis to people below the usual retirement age (that is, indi- 
viduals under 65 and families with no member aged 65 or over). 
They are often referred to as young family units and make up 30,000 
of the families in the 1978 Survey of Consumer Finances. * When we 


speak of families in the report we mean these young family units. 


To do an analysis of statistics on the working poor ob- 
viously requires a definition of the term. We use "working poor" 
to mean any economic family? whose income is below Statistics 
Canada's revised low-income cutof£” and who earned more than half 
of that income from wages and salaries or from self-employment. 
In other words, working poor is a family or single person in pov- 


erty who obtained the majority of income from employment. Family 


units with incomes below the poverty line who obtained less than 
half their income from employment have been designated as other 
poor. Many. though not al las or these families derive much of 
their income from social assistance ('welfare') programs. Family 
units with incomes above the poverty line have been denoted as non- 
poor. When we refer to "income group" in the tables we mean the 


division of family units into these three categories. 


The report is organized into three main sections. The 
first two chapters present some basic statistics on the working 
poor - where they live, their age, education and family character- 
istics, how they earn their income, and so on. The analysis com- 
pares the working poor, aS a group, both with the poor who do not 
work (the other poor) and with those who are not poor. Although 
we focus on the working poor, a good deal of information also 
is given on the so-called 'welfare poor' who depend on government 


transfers rather than work for most of their low income. 


The middle part of the report looks at trends in poverty 
over a four-year period. We discuss changes in the number and 
characteristics of working poor, other poor and near-poor families 
and single persons. The final section of the report shifts from 
the working poor to government programs intended to help them. We 
give a critique of the minimum wage and describe the few federal 
and provincial income supplementation programs available to working 


poor families. 


The report presents a large number of statistics, most of 
them in tables. Readers with a general interest in the working 
poor and poverty trends should read the written text which inter- 
prets the tables and the final summary which highlights the major 
findings. Those wishing to pursue the subject in more depth can 
consult the many tables which contain more information than the 
text itself. 


VITAL STATISTICS 


In 1977 there were 425,800 working poor families and 
Single adults in Canada. They made up 6% of the country's young 
family units and 47% of those living below the poverty line. 
Counting heads, spouses, children and live-in relatives together, 


over a million persons (1,034,000) live in working poor households. 


Large as their numbers are, the working poor are out- 
numbered by families and individuals who get most of their income 
from sources other than employment. At last count these ‘other 
poor' families and single persons totalled 484,500, or 7% of all 
young family units in Canada. Over 1.1 million men, women and 


children live in other poor family units. 


Adding the working and other poor together, more than 
910,300 young family units fell below the poverty line, representing 
14% of all families headed by a person under the age of 65. Over 
2.2 million persons - 11% of all non-elderly Canadians - lived in 


poor households in 1977. 


Provinces 


Table 1 on the following page shows the number of working 
poor, other poor and non-poor family units in each province, as 
well as each province's share of Canada's young family units and 
working poor households. The two provinces with the largest popu- 
lation - Quebec and Ontario - also account for the majority of 
working poor family units - 243,400, or 57% of all the working poor. 
One in every three working poor families lives in Ontario and one 


in fovwrein Quebec, 


Despite their large numbers, working poor families and 


individuals are actually underrepresented in the central provinces. 
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Quebec has 26% of all young family units but only 24% of working 
poor family units, and Ontario's 37% share of Canadian young family 


units is larger than its 33% portion, of -the? working fpoor. 


On the other hand the working poor are overrepresented in 
Atlantic Canada. The region's 36,600 working poor families make up 
of the national total, whereas only 8% of all young family units 
live east of the Quebec border. The Prairie provinces have a pro- 
portionally larger share of the working poor than any other region, 
with 22% (92,700) of all working poor families and only 1/280f all 
young family units. British Columbia's 50,500 working poor house- 
holds represent 12% of the national total, the same as the province's 


share of all families headed by someone 65 or younger. 


Table 2 shows the incidence of poverty in each province. 
Newfoundland has the highest rate of poverty (18%) while Ontario 
and Alberta have the lowest at 12% each. 


Manitoba leads the other provinces in its concentration 
of working poor families, which represent 9% of its young family 
units. Five other provinces - Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia - have higher proportions of working 
poor families than the 6% national average. In New Brunswick, 


Quebec and Ontario 6% of families are working poor. 


Only two provinces - Newfoundland and Nova Scotia - have 
above-average concentrations of both working poor and other poor 
families. The others show no uniform pattern in terms of the 
relative size of their working poor and other poor populations. 

In New Brunswick and Quebec the rates for other poor families 

(10% and 9% respectively) are higher than the national average but 
the incidence of working poor matches the national average of 6%. 
In Ontario the share of other poor families (6%) is slightly below 
the 7% national average but the poverty rate for working poor fami- 


lies (6%) is identical to the national norm. Manitoba, on the other 


hand, equals the national average for the other poor but, with 9% 
of its families among the working poor, is substantially above the 
Canadian average of 6%. The three western-most provinces are above 
the national rate for working poor families but below the overall 


average for other poor households. 


Perhaps the most revealing statistics are listed in the 
last column of Table 2, which displays the proportion of low-income 
people in each province who are working poor. Canada is split in 
two in terms of its regional concentration of working poor families 
and individuals. In Atlantic Canada, Quebec and Ontario the work- 
ing poor make up less than half the low-income population, while 
the other poor - those who cannot rely on employment earnings as 
the major source of their income - predominate. New Brunswick and 
Quebec have the lowest concentration of working poor - at 39% each - 
while the figures for Newfoundland and Nova Scotia are somewhat 


higher at 42% and 44% respectively. 


In the Prairie provinces and British Columbia, in contrast, 
the working poor overshadow other poor family units. The proportion 
of low-income family heads and single persons who work but remain 
poor in western Canada ranges from 50.4% in British Columbia to two- 
thirds in Alberta. 


Size of Place of Residence 


The majority (56%) of Canada's working poor families live 
in large cities of 100,000 or more inhabitants - exactly the same 
percentage as non-poor families. Adding in the 13% who live in 
medium-sized cities (those with a population between 30,000 and 
100,000), seven out of every ten working poor families and singles 
live in urban centers, slightly more than non-poor families (673%). 


Table 3 gives the figures. 


TABLE 3 


Percentage Distribution of Family Units 
Within Each Income Group According to 
the Population of their Area of Residence? 


Population of Working Other Non- 
Area of Residence Poor shook Poor 
100,000 }orsmore 56% 53% 56% 
30,000-100,000 es) dha! Vell 
157000 307,000 fy 6 6 
1 000=.157000 8 ip? bi 
Under 1,000 and 16 16 16 

rural 15 On-5 ite) 
TOTAL 100% 100% 100% 


The working poor are overrepresented in medium-sized cities 
(15,000 to 100,000) and substantially underrepresented in larger 
towns with a population between 1,000 and 15,000. Only 16% of work- 
ing poor families live in small towns and rural areas. The other 
poor are distributed much the same as the working poor, except that 
they are more concentrated in small towns (1,000-15,000 inhabitants) 
and somewhat underrepresented in the largest cities (53% as opposed 


to 56% for working poor and non-poor households). 


Types of Families 


Three types of family unit are discussed in this repone. 
unattached individuals (the statisticians' term for single persons 


living alone or rooming in a household where they are not related 


to the other members); families with children, including both single- 
parent and two-parent families; and other families (childless couples, 
couples whose children have moved away from home, a grandparent 
raising a grandchild, and so on). The following table shows how the 


three family types are distributed among the income groups. 


TABLE 4 


Percentage Distribution of Each Type of 
Family Unit Among the Income Groups - All Ages 


Working Other Non- 

Family Type Poor Poor Poor Total 
Unattached 
Individuals 13% 13% 743 100% 
Families with 
Children 5 6 89 100 
Other Families 3 4 oS) 100 
ALL FAMILY 

UNITS 6 q/ 86 100 


Unattached individuals are significantly overrepresented 
among both low-income groups. One in every four single persons 
lives in poverty; one in eight is working poor. The risk of work- 
ing poverty is two and a half times more serious for individuals 
than for families with children and over four times as great as for 
other families. The same pattern appears for other poor family 
units, with unattached individuals outweighing families with children 


by over two to one and other families by more than three to one. 


Families with children, on the other hand, are slightly 
underrepresented in both low-income groups. Only 5% of families 
with children number among the working poor and 6% among the other 


poor. 


These results are, at first glance, quite dramatic. 
However first glances can be deceptive and a glib reading of 
statistics can gloss over the underlying reality. Taking into 
account the age of the family head changes the picture considerably 


as Table 5 demonstrates. 


TABLE 5 


Percentage Distribution of Each Type of 
Family Unit Among the Income Groups - Head 
Aged Over 24 


Working Other Non- 

Family Type Poor Poor Poor Total 
Unattached 
Individuals 8% 16% 76% 100% 
Families with 
Children 4 6 90 100 
Other 
Families 3 4 93 100 
ALL FAMILY 

UNITS 5 a 88 100 


The overrepresentation of unattached individuals among 
the working poor is less striking once younger family units (those 
with heads aged under 25) are excluded. Eight percent of single 
persons over the age of 24 are working poor, substantially below 
the 13% rate for individuals of all ages. However unattached indi- 
viduals over age 24 are even more disproportionately represented in 
the other poor category than are individuals of all ages. This counter 
balances the reduced risk of working poverty for individuals over age 
24, so that the chance of being poor is almost as high for single 


persons over 24 as it is for all age groups together. Families with 


ee is 


children and other families remain slightly underrepresented in 


each low-income group even when we exclude those under age 25. 


Tables 6 and 7 present a similar picture of the effect of 
age, except that they look at the pattern of family types within 


each income group. Table 6 presents the findings for family units 
of all ages. 


TABLE 6 


Percentage Distribution of Family Units Within Each 
Income Group According to Type of Family - All Ages 


Working Other Non- 

Family ‘Type Poor Poor Poor 
Unattached 
Individuals 49% 42% 21% 
Families with 
Children 42 47 58 
Other 
Families 9 10 pee 
ALL FAMILY 

UNITS LO00s 1003 1003 


Unattached individuals make up 49% of all working poor 
family units, more than twice their share of non-poor family units. 
Families with children rank second among the working poor (42%) but 
are the largest group among other poor (47%) and non-poor (58%) 


families. 


Again, excluding young family units from the analysis 


changes the results, as shown in Table 7. 


TABLE 7 


Percentage Distribution of Family Units Within Each 
Income Group According to Type of Family - Head 
Aged Over 24 


Working Other Non- 

Family Type Poor Poor Poor 
Unattached 
Individuals 313 403 163 
Families with 
Children 59 49 64 
Other 
Families 10 Ll 20 
ALL FAMILY 

DN LCS 100% 100% 1003 


Though the rank order of family types remains the same for 
the other poor - families with children are the largest group, 
followed by unattached individuals and other families - families 
with children increase their share of the working poor from 42% 
(for all age groups) to 59% (for those over 24), while unattached 


individuals decline from one in two to less than one in three. 


It must be noted, however, that single persons still make 
up twice as large a slice of the working poor as the non-poor. 
Many young unattached individuals are only temporarily poor. Those 
finishing school (particularly if they have some form of post-second- 
ary training or education) and entering the work force start out at 
the bottom of the job ladder but can look forward to advancement in 
pay as they gain work experience and promotions. Others are commu- 
nity college or university students living away from home and working 
only part-time or for part of the year; they fit our definition of 
working poor (their major source of income is earnings from employ- 
ment) but are a decidedly special case. 
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While such young men and women may have an immediate income 
problem, it is qualitatively different (and far less serious) than 
that experienced by other young persons whose lack of formal educa- 
tion seriously limits their chance of finding stable jobs with op- 


portunities for career advancement. 


Poor Children 


In 1977 there were 7 million children in Canada” Over 
901,000 of them (13%) lived in poor families; 389,000 (6%) were 
in working poor families and 512,200 (7%) in other poor families. 
Table 8 shows the incidence of poverty for children in different 


age groups. 


TABLE 8 


Percentage Distribution of Children 
Among the Income Grouvs, by Age of Child 


Working Other All Non- 
Age of Child Poor "POOr | Poor POOL Total 
Under 6 73% 7% 14% 86% 100% 
Gel: 6 8 14 86 100 
12-17 4 7 dal. 89 100 
ALL AGES 6 7 1s 87 100 


The risk of poverty is higher for younger children than 
for teenagers. Fourteen percent of children under the age of 6 are 
poor; those in the 6 to 1l year-old group also face one-in-seven 
odds of living in a low-income family. Only 11% of children aged 
I2°to 17 are poor. As the first column indicates, the chances of 
having working poor parents are highest for preschoolers and lowest 


for adolescents. 


Seid e= 


Table 9 looks at the number and distribution of children 


within each income group. 


TABLE 9 


Number and Percentage Distribution of Children 
Within Each Income Group, by Age of Child 


Age of Child Working Poor Other Poor Non-Poor 
No. & No. 3 No. & 
Under 6 167,840 43% Wreialiose (U8) 36% 2 pL AL Ow 35% 
6-11 HOS ei e0 2, 1507790 Oe) 1762977130 2a) 
L2=17 Lio 7330 30 797650 35 Papel! goers dM 8) 38 
TOTAL 389,440 100% D2, 8 Oe s 6,095 74.20 100% 


Children under 6 are the largest age group among the working 
poor (43%), followed by adolescents (30%) and children between the 
ages of 6 and 1l (27%). Teenagers lead non-poor families (383%), 
followed by preschoolers (35%) and children aged 6 to 11 (27%). 


Adding together the figures for the working poor and other 
poor groups, we find that the majority of poor children live in other 
poor families (512,180 or +5/% of “all poor children) while wor wind 
poor families have 389,440 children or 43% of all poor kids. Pre- 
schoolers make up 39% of all poor children, followed by adolescents 
(33% )) and chrldren aged 6 to Pl (28%). 


Table 10 demonstrates that poor families with children are 
somewhat larger than their non-poor counterparts. While the latter 
average two children per family, the working poor and other poor 
each average 2.3. Moreover 17% of low-income families have four or 


more children, compared to 15% of non-poor families. 


TABLE 10 


Size of Families with Children 


Working Other Non- 
Poor Poor Poor 

Average number 
of children per 
family oS bis aU 
Percentage of 
families having 
four or more children 173% 173% 15% 


However these differences are relatively small, as is the 
proportion of large low-income families, and certainly do not support 
the stereotype of poor families as overrun with children. Moreover 
the trend analysis in Chapter 3 shows that the size gap between poor 
and non-poor families with children has narrowed significantly in 


recent years. 


Age of the Family Head 


Table 11 explores further the significance of the family 
head's age in understanding the working poor. The under-25's are 
strikingly overrepresented among the working poor: 17% were work- 


ing poor in 1977 - almost three times the 6% rate for all ages. 
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TABLE ll 


Percentage Distribution of Family Heads 
by Age Among the Income Groups 


Working Other Non- 
Age of Head Poor Poor Poor Total 
Under 25 17% 7% 763 100% 
25-44 5 6 89 100 
45-54 4 7 89 100 
55-64 4 15 83 100 
ALL AGES 6 7 87 100 


Family heads and single persons in the oldest age group 
in our study - the 'near-aged' between 55 and 64 - are highly over- 
represented among the other poor. Thirteen percent are other poor. 
Undoubtedly many of these people are widows who are plunged into 
poverty by the loss of the primary family breadwinner, or unskilled 
men who find it harder and harder to find and hold jobs in the low- 
paid, marginal labor market. Both groups find it impossible to 
obtain most of their income from earnings and must turn to other 
sources - for many, government assistance - which bring a decline 


in’ their Ji ving’ standard. 


Table 12 shows the distribution of family heads within 


each income group according to age. 


TABLE 12 


Percentage Distribution of Family Units “Wwathin 
Each Income Group According to the Age of the Family Head 


Working Other Non- 

Age of Head Poor Poor Poor 

Under 25 35% 13% an5 | 
25-44 42 38 a2 
45-54 12 20 27 
55-64 L 29 16 


TOTAL 100% 100% 100% 


= [qe 


Over one-third of working poor family heads are under age 
25° ins contrast to only” 13%" of the: other-poor and: lils%sof; non-poor 
families. On the other hand three in every ten other poor families 
are headed by someone aged 55 to 64, far higher than the proportion 


of older working poor (11%) and non-poor (16%) family heads. 


Education of the Family Head 


Studies typically find a significant relationship between 
low income and lower educational attainment. Table 13 shows that 
this link applies only to the other poor, while working poor family 
heads as a whole closely resemble their non-poor counterparts in 


level of schooling. 


TABLE 13 


Percentage Distribution of Family Units 
Within Each Income Group According to 
the Education Level of the Family Head 


Working Other Non- 
Education of Head Poor Poor Poor 
Less than grade 8 22% 45% 21% 
Some high school LT. 19 16 
Completed high school 24 19 28 
Post-secondary training 377, Lf] 35 

and university 

TOTAL 100% 100% 100% 


Family heads in the other poor group fit the expected 
pattern of lower levels of educational achievement. Forty-five 


percent have less than grade 8 education - twice the proportion 


=) Sere 


for working poor and non-poor family heads. Only 36% completed 


high school or took some post-secondary training. 


The working poor, in contrast, appear to be a surprisingly 
well-educated group. Thirty-seven percent have had post-secondary 
education - two percentage points higher than non-poor family heads. 
Six in every ten finished high school or enrolled in post-secondary 
courses. Only 39% had less than a high school diploma, much the 


same proportion as non-poor family heads. 


Age, once again, strongly influences the outcome. Table 14 


divides the working poor family unit heads into three age groups. 


TABLE 14 


Percentage Distribution of Family Units 
In the Working Poor Category According 
to the Age and Education Level of 
the Family Head 


Education of Head Under 25 25-44 alee 
Less than grade 8 4% 23% 48% 
Some high school gle: 2 dan 
Completed high school 29 22, 20 
Post-secondary training 54 S16 PS 


and university 


TOTAL 100% 1008 1008 


The differences are startling. Well over half the under-25 


group fell in the highest educational attainment category, 832% 
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finished high school or followed a post-secondary course and only 
17% had less than a completed high school education. In fact the 
young working poor group is better educated than the comparable 
non-poor age group; 54% of the young working poor have some post- 
secondary education or training as opposed to only 38% of the young 


non-poor. 


This seemingly puzzling result is not difficult to explain. 
As noted earlier, some of the under-25 year-olds are only temporar- 
ily poor, especially university and community college students who 
work part-year or part-time. Since their annual income is likely 
to be low, they fall below the poverty line. In other words, post- 
secondary students are disproportionately represented among the 
working poor, though they are a highly artificial group because their 
apparent 'poverty' is in effect an investment in educational creden- 
tials that will pay off handsomely once they enter the regular work 


force. 


The normal pattern of lower educational attainment for 
older working poor family heads reappears once the under-25's are 
excluded. The proportion of family unit heads with post-secondary 
education drops to one in three for the 25 to 44 age group and one 
in seven for the 45 to 64 year-olds, while those with less than 
high school graduation rise from only 17% of the under-25 group to 


44% for the 25 to 44 year-olds and 65% for the oldest age group. 


The age factor applies to the non-poor as well, but their 
levels of educational achievement are higher than both low-income 
groups. Table 15 gives the results for non-poor and other-poor 


family heads according to their age. 


TABLE 15 


Percentage Distribution of Family Units 
in the Other Poor and Non-Poor Categories 
by the Age and Education of the Family Head 


Age Olen Head 


Education of Head Under 25 25-44 45-64 
Other Non- Other Non- Other Wa Non= 
peOOG a POOr Poo Poor Piskeze) see IZ olsh © 

Less than grade 8 17% 4% 33% 15% 61% 36% 

Some high school 18 1S 26 16 LS a], 

Completed high school 29 43 PAM, 28 1) 23 

Post-secondary training 36 38 20 41 9 24 


and university 


TOTAL 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 1003 


Only 19% of young non-poor family heads did not finish high 
school, compared to 17% of young working poor and 35% of young. other 
poor family heads. Three in every ten non-poor family heads aged 25 
to 44 have not completed high school, as opposed to four in ten of 
the working poor and six in ten of the other poor. Over half of the 
non-poor in the 45 to 64 age group lack a high school diploma, but 
near-aged heads in both low-income groups are on average even more 


poorly educated (76% of the other poor and 65% of the working poor). 


Sex of the Family Head 


The Survey of Consumer Finances lists the male as the head 
of the family for all childless couples and two-parent families. 


An analysis based on the sex of the family head, therefore, must be 


restricted to a comparison between single men and women, and between 
female-headed one-parent families and all male-headed families (i.e. 
one and two-parent). Table 16 looks at unattached individuals, while 


Table 17 compares families with children. 


TABLE 16 


Percentage Distribution of Unattached Individuals 
Among the Income Groups According to Sex 


Working Other Non- 
Poor Poor Poor Total 
Women 15% 163 69% 1003 
Men LT 10 79 100 


Single women run a greater risk of poverty than single men. 
Three in every ten are poor; 15% are working poor, 16% other poor. 
Among unattached men, however, two of every ten are poor; 11% are 


working poor, 10% other poor. 


TABLE 17 


Percentage Distribution of Families with Children 
Among the Income Groups According to the 
Sex of the Head 


Working Other Non- 
Poor Poor POOL Total 
Female-headed 
one—-parent 
families 10% 36% 543 100% 


All male-headed 
families with 
children 4 3 93 100 
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Women who head families with children are even worse off. 
Forty-six percent of female single parents are poor; over a third 
are other poor and 10% figure among the working poor. Male heads 
of families, in contrast, face a far reduced risk of poverty. Only 
% are working poor and 3% other poor. In other words, women raising 
a family on their own are more than six times more likely to live in 


poverty than men heading single-parent and two-parent families. 


INCOME AND EMPLOYMENT 


The previous chapter looked at the basic demographic 
characteristics of the working poor in comparison with other poor 
and non-poor family units. In this chapter we will focus on some 
important questions concerning the income of the working poor and 
the nature of their involvement in the labor force. The results 
indicate that working poor family heads and single persons are 
heavily committed to the work ethic, in spite of the fact that they 
are generally saddled with low-paying, often unstable and unreward- 


ing jobs found in the marginal labor market. 


Sources of Family Income 


A family usually receives income from several different 
sources. A typical working household gets itsS main income from 
wages or salaries, but in addition it normally receives some from 
government transfer programs (such as family allowances) and perhaps 
some from investments (bank interest on a Savings account, for 


example). 


The major sources of income can be grouped into three 
categories: earnings from a job; income from self-employment; and 
other sources (government transfer payments, investments, retire- 
ment pensions and so on). Table 18 shows the distribution of fami- 
lies within the income groups according to what proportion receive 


most of their income from each of these three sources. 


TABLE 18 


Percentage Distribution of Families 
Within Each Income Group According to 
Their Major Source of Income 


Working Other Non- 

Sources of Income Poor pxerencs Poor 

Wages and Salaries 86% 1% 91% 
Self-Employment 14 2 5 
Other Sources ° a 4 
TOTAL 100% 100% 100% 


* Less than one percent 


Since we defined 'working poor' as family units which 
derive at least half their income from work, it is hardly surprising 
that families in this category report earnings (whether from wages 
and salaries or self-employment) as their major source of income. 
Nor is it unexpected that the other poor report other sources of 
income (usually government transfer payments such as social assis- 
tance and family allowances) most often; in fact the real figure 
for social assistance is likely higher because the Survey of 
Consumer Finances under-reports welfare income. What is signifi- 
cant, however, is the unusually high rate of self-employment among 
the working poor. Fourteen percent of working poor families report 


self-employment as their major source of income - almost three times 
the rate for non-poor families. 


It is unlikely that factory owners, lawyers, doctors and 
other such self-employed entrepreneurs and professionals figure 
prominently among the working poor. As the following section indi- 
cates, low-income persons who list self-employed earnings as their 
main income source include small farmers, fishermen, and woodlot 
operators, with some artisans and small store operators, who work 


seasonally and/or for quite low net earnings. 


While Table 18 looked only at major source of income, 
Table 19 shows the proportion of families in the three income groups 
receiving any income from each source. (The columns do not add up 
to 100% because each family is counted as many times as it reports 


income from different sources). 


TABLE 19 


Percentage of Families by Income Group 
Who Reported Any Income From Each Source 


Working Other Non- 

Zncome: source POOG Poor POOL 
Earnings: B % S 

Wages and Salaries 90 28 96 

Self-Employment Ey 4 1 
Government Transfers: 

Social Assistance 4 53 5 

Family Allowances ie] 46 ee 

Unemployment Insurance 20 18 ES 

Other government transfers 4 20 u 
Other Sources: 

investment or 

Retirement Income 20 22 51 


Miscellaneous 5 11 


Work is far and away the most frequently reported source 
of income for the working poor and non-poor (90% and 96% respec- 
tively). Income from self-employment is listed by 17% of working 
poor families, substantially above the 12% for non-poor families 


and -42ctorvthe othewnepoonr. 


A negligible proportion (4%) of working poor families 
report any income from social assistance. Since the Survey of 
Consumer Finances under-reports social assistance benefits, this 
figure should be taken as an approximation only. However it does 
show that welfare is an income source for only a small minority of 
working poor families. The vast majority are either not eligible, 


or choose not to apply, for such benefits. 


The working poor are less likely than the non-poor to 
receive either family allowances or unemployment insurance. The 
family allowance figures can be explained by the respective percent- 
age of families in each group with dependent children.’ As we saw 
earlier, the working poor have a lower proportion of families with 


dependent children (42%) than the other poor (47%) and non-poor (583) 


The unemployment insurance figures are more striking. One 
might expect the working poor to receive these benefits more often 
than the non-poor but, as Table 19 indicated, they do not: only 203% 
of working poor families receive any unemployment insurance benefits 
compared to 25% of the non-poor. 


Three factors should be taken into account in interpreting 
these results. First, since 14% of the working poor derive moceuor 
their income from self-employment, some are not eligible for benefits 
from unemployment insurance (which generally excludes the self- 
employed from its coverage). Among the non-poor, on the other hand, 
only 5% list self-employment as their major income source, so a 
larger proportion are eligible for benefits. Moreover, as we shall 


see later, a larger proportion (albeit a minority) of working poor 


family heads and spouses work part-time or are not in the labor 
force, both of which could limit their eligibility for unemployment 
insurance benefits. Finally, non-poor families are more likely to 
have more than one wage-earner (see Table 20); among these families, 
Ehere is probably a large number of additional ‘earners (‘spouses ‘or 
Older children) receiving unemployment insurance, while among the 


working poor the beneficiary is more likely to be the family head. 


As expected, the other poor rely heavily on government 
sources for their income. Fifty-three percent report income from 
social assistance; however, as we explained earlier, the true figure 
is likely higher. Family allowances go to 46% of other poor fami- 
lies, 20% report ‘other government transfers' (such as Canada Pension 
Plan survivors' benefits), and 18% receive unemployment insurance 
payments. Only 28% derive income from wages and salaries and 4% 


list any earnings from self-employment. 


Level of Income 


Working poor families' incomes are low. In 1977 their 
total income averaged only $4,000, and earnings from employment 
only $3,400. As a point of comparison, the 1977 poverty line for 
a family of three in a medium-sized community was $7,473. The 
average income for all family units (poor and non-poor) in 1977 
was $16,764, or four times that of the working poor. The dispro- 
portionate share among the working poor of young unattached indi- 
viduals with low earnings and incomes probably accounts in part for 


their low average income. 


Types of Occupations 


The occupational categories used in the Survey of Consumer 


Finances are too broad to permit anything more than a few observations 


about the kinds of jobs performed by the working poor. However 

the results substantiate the National Council of Welfare's report 
Jobs and Poverty (1977) which argued that the working poor are 
largely confined to a 'marginal labor market' characterized by low 
pay, limited opportunities for advancement, and often unstable jobs 


and enterprises. 


Eighteen percent of the heads of working poor families are 
employed in service jobs (such as restaurants, laundries, and hotels) 
over twice the proportion (8%) of non-poor family heads. Farming 
and fishing occupy 11% of working poor family heads, again more 
than double the rate for non-poor heads. Clerical jobs are also 
overrepresented among the working poor. All in all, 53% of working 
poor family heads were employed in service, sales, farming, fishing, 
or clerical jobs. These occupations are disproportionately repre- 


sented in the marginal labor market. 


Occupations are distributed differently between male and 
female family heads. Thirty-two percent of women heading working 
poor families hold clerical jobs, compared to only 5% of their male 
counterparts, and 27% work in service occupations as opposed to 133% 
of male working poor family heads. Farming and fishing is the 


largest single occupational category reported by working poor men. 


Number of Earners in the Family 


The number of wage-earners in a family obviously affects 
its income. Being able to count on two paycheques can make the 
difference between poverty and a comfortable income for families 
whose members earn modest wages. Table 20 gives the distribution 


of two-parent families within each income group according to the 
number of earners. 


TABLE 20 


Percentage Distribution of Two-Parent Families 
Within Each Income Group by Number of Earners 


Working Other Non- 
Number of Earners Poor OOK. Poor 
None 03% 41% x 
One 68 42 oye 
Two or more 2 beaks) 69 
TOTAL 100% 100% 100% 


* Less than one percent 


Seven in ten non-poor households have two or more earners 
contributing to the family income. For the working poor, in sharp 
contrast, seven in ten have only one earner and only 32% two or 


MOLe CaLners. 


It may seem hard to believe that a two-earner family could 
fall below the poverty line, particularly since (as we shall see 
later), the combination of two minimum-wage incomes exceeds the 

| poverty line everywhere in Canada. Some of our other information 
on the characteristics of working poor families offers possible 
explanations for this apparent anomaly. The next section shows that 
the working poor face a greater risk of unemployment than the non- 
poor, and more working poor heads and their spouses work in part- 
time or seasonal jobs. Moreover low-income families with children 
are larger, on average, than non-poor families, and 17% of working 
poor parents have more than four children. Given the insufficiency 
of day care facilities, it is no surprise that a great many working 
poor wives must work at home raising children and forego a paying 


job in the labor market. 


Support for the latter argument comes from a comparison 
of the number of earners in two-parent families as opposed to child- 
less couples. Whereas only 32% of two-parent working poor families 
have two or more earners, the proportion rises to 43% for childless 
couples in the same income category, clearly reflecting the effect 
of child-care responsibilities. It is interesting to note, however, 
that a far larger proportion (69%) of childless couples in the non- 


poor category have more than one earner. 


Work Patterns 


Some working poor families fall below the poverty line 
primarily because of low wages, particularly those in which several 
members depend on a Single paychegque. There are others, however, 
who may earn reasonable wages but end up with low annual earnings 
because they do not work year-round. Table 21, which shows the 
labor force status of family heads in the three income groups, sheds 
some light on this issue. 


TABLE, 21 


Labor Force Status of Family Heads 
Within Each Income Group 


Working Other Non- 

POOL POO Poor 

Employed 65% 20% 883 
Unemployed 12 Bal 5 
Not in the 233 69 7 


labor force 


TOTAL 100% 100% 100% 
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In the week in which the Survey of Consumer Finances was 
conducted (in April 1978) just under two-thirds of working poor 
family heads held a job - substantially below the 88% figure for 
the non-poor. Twelve percent were unemployed - two and a half times 
the jobless rate for non-poor family heads - and 23% were not in 
the labor force. The 12% unemployment rate for the working poor is 
actually unrealistically low, since it excludes 'discouraged workers' 
who have given up actively searching for a job or are waiting for 


better weather to improve job prospects. 


Table 22 compares the labor force status of male and female 
family heads within each income group. Fewer female heads of work- 
ing poor families are employed than men (59% as opposed to 68%) and 
a far larger proportion are counted as not in the labor force. The 
differences between male and female family heads in the non-poor 


category are Similar. 


TABLE 22 


Labor Force Status of Family Heads 
Within Each Income Group by Sex of Head 


Working Other Non- 
POOL nb OOTS Poor 
male female male female male female 
Employed 68% 59% 27% 13% 89% 81% 
Unemployed 13 10 16 7 6 4 
Not in the 1 5 oy a9 6 16 


labor force 


TOTAL 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 


Whereas Tables 21 and 22 present a snapshot of the labor 
force situation of family heads in the three income groups at one 
point in time, Table 23 gives a more realistic picture of their 


work experience over the course of the entire year. 


TABLE 23 


Percentage Distribution of Family Units 
Within Each Income Group According to the 
Number of Weeks Worked per Year by the Head 


Working Other Non- 

Weeks Worked Poor Poor Poor 
50 or more 40% 103% 80% 
26-49 Zo 7 tet 
14-25 18 5 S 
1-13 14 10 2 
Zero 5 68 4 
TOTAL 100% 1003 1003 


Clearly the working poor are strongly attached to the work 
force. Onbyi5% did not work foryany part of thetyeam, virtually 


the same as the figure (4%) for the non-poor. 


However the working poor's participation in the work force 
is less stable and secure than that of non-poor workers. While 80% 
of non-poor family unit heads work the full year, only half that 
percentage of working poor family heads work year-round. In other 
words, only 40% of the working poor are full-year workers with low 
earnings and/or several dependents. The other 60% work less than 


full-year - three times the comparable figure for non-poor families. 


me che 


As expected, the other poor have a much more tenuous link 
to the labor force. Two in three other poor family heads are not 
in the labor force. The 10% who report working full-year could only 
be persons working a few hours a week or those with a very poor re- 


collection of their annual earnings. 


Another factor that influences a family's income is whether 
earners work mostly full-time or part-time. Table 21 shows, for 
family heads and spouses who work, the percentage who work mostly 


full-time. The data for spouses is limited to two-parent families. 


TABLE 24 


Among Heads and Spouses Who Worked 
Percentage Who Worked Mostly Full-time 


Working Non- 
Poor Poor 
Heads 88% 97% 
Spouses (two-parent 
families only) Bye) 67 


The majority of heads of working poor families work mostly 
full-time, but the figure for non-poor family heads is fully 9 
percentage points higher (88% and 97% respectively). Just over half 
of employed spouses in working poor families have full-time jobs, 
whereas two-thirds of employed spouses in the non-poor category work 
on a full-time basis. Obviously fewer two-earner families would 
find themselves below the poverty line if more full-time jobs were 


available for working women. 


Housing 


Thirty-four percent of working poor and 32% of other 


poor families own their own home. In contrast the ownership rate 


for non-poor families (63%) is almost double that of low-income 


families. The following table gives the results. 


TABLE 25 


Percentage Distribution of Renters and Homeowners 
Within Each Income Group 


Working Other Non- 

Poor Poor POOrT 

Renters 66% 683 Se 
Owners 34 BZ 63 
TOTAL 1003 100% 1003 


The proportion of families in different income groups who 
own or rent their accommodation varies considerably from region to 


region. Table 26 on the following page summarizes the results. 


Homeownership among both low-income and non-poor families 
is highest in Atlantic Canada. Seventy-three percent of non-poor 
families own their own homes. The proportions of home-owning low- 
income households - 41% working poor and 55% other poor - may seem 
unusually high. However these figures probably reflect the higher 
rate of owner-occupied homes in rural areas and small towns; the 453% 
of other poor families in the Prairies who own their own homes are 
likely also rural dwellers. 


Outside of the Atlantic provinces, about one third of 
working poor families own rather than rent. Working poor families 
in Ontario and Quebec are least likely to own their own homes (32% 
and 33% respectively), undoubtedly a reflection of the high concen- 
tration of working poor families in cities and metropolitan centers 


where their chances of owning are slim. The proportions of other 


ee 


TABLE 26 


Percentage Distribution of Renters and Homeowners 
Within Each Income Group by Region 


Working Other Non- 
Poor Poor Poor 
Atlantic 
Renters 593 453 ae 
Owners 41 55 US 
TOTAL 1003 1003 100% 
Quebec 
Renters 67% 80% 453 
Owners 33 20 55 
TOTAL 100% 100% 100% 
Ontario 
Renters 683 683 353 
Owners Shy Sie 65 
TOTAL 1003 100% 100% 
Prairies 
Renters 653 553 34% 
Owners 35 45 66 
TOTAL 100% 1003 100% 
British Columbia 
Renters 653 64% oye 
Owners 35 36 63 
TOTAL 100% 100% 


100% 
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poor families outside of Atlantic Canada who own their homes vary 


more widely - from 20% in Quebec to 45% in the Prairie provinces. 


Age significantly affects a family's likelihood of owning 


or renting its accommodation, as the following table demonstrates. 


TABLE 27 


Percentage Distribution of Renters and Homeowners 
Within Each Income Group by Age of Family Head 


Working Poor Other Poor Non-Poor 
Under Under Under 
Renters 96% 57% 37% 88% 763 56% 84% She 23% 
Owners 4 43 63 EZ 24 44 16 63 77 
TOTAL 100% 100% 1003 100% 100% 1003 100% 100% 100% 


Only 16% of non-poor family heads under age 25 own their 


homes, but this figure is four times the homeownership rate for 


young working poor family heads. However the homeownership gap 


between working poor and non-poor family units narrows with increas- 
ing age: 43% of working poor families headed by someone aged 25 to 
44 own their homes compared to 63% for non-poor families in the same 


age group, while 63% of working poor heads aged 45 to 64 and 77% of 
their non-poor counterparts are homeowners. 
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THE CHANGING FACE OF POVERTY 


The National Council of Welfare's first statistical 
portrait of the working poor was based on data collected in the 
1974 Survey of Consumer Finances, which recorded income data for 
1973. The information in the present report comes from the 1978 
Survey of Consumer Finances, with income data for 1977. In order 
to make some observations about changes in the size and composition 
of Canada's low-income population over the years, an analysis also 
was performed of the 1976 Survey of Consumer Finances and its 1975 


income statistics. 


The tables interpreted in this section contain three times 
as much data as those in the previous chapters. Because each takes 
up a full page, the tables are presented at the end of this chapter 
(Oper leer /') « 


ines poons ands ithey near-poor:ss persistent mnequality 


The working poor have declined steadily over the years both 
in absolute and relative terms. Table 28 (p.51) summarizes the 
findings.. In 1973 there were 513,400 working poor families headed 
by persons under the age of 65, representing 9% of all young family 
units in Canada. In 1975 those figures dropped to 440,900 and 7% 
of the population. By 1977 there were 425,800 working poor families, 
constituting 6% of the population. 


Between 1973 and 1977 the number of working poor families 
and single people fell by 87,600. This represents a substantial 


28% drop in working poor families' share of the overall population. 


But this is only one side of the coin. The other poor - 
low-income families who derive less than half their income from 


work - have not diminished over time. In fact quite the opposite 


has occurred: the number of other poor families rose from 340,900 
invel 9730! 43.2%:100 any 1O75<and 4847 S00f in 1977" Soto Tavemene, 
increased their share of the overall population - from just under 
6% (5.9%)iGnt19738to more: thant7 3° <07 -2%) sane] /_eaaAlien neal, “the 
number of other poor family units increased by 143,600 and their 


relative share of the population went up by 23%. 


The poverty problem did not diminish during the period 
under .study; instead. its, complexion, changed... Table 29. (p.. 52) 
shows that in 1973 poor families headed by a man or woman under 65 
years old numbered 854,300 or 15% of all young family units; 60% 
(513,400) were working poor and the other 40% (340,900) were other 
poor. By 1977 the number of poor families had increased to 910,300 
or 14% of young family units; however now only 47% (425,800) were 


working poor, while the majority (53% or 484,500) were other poor. 


Throughout this report we have used Statistics Canada's 

"revised low-income cutoffs' as poverty lines. However there are 
other definitions of poverty which use somewhat higher income cut- 
offs to distinguish poor from non-poor households. We have adopted 
the Senate Committee on Poverty's poverty lines to arrive at a 
measure of 'near-poor' family units.” Adding together the figures 
for poor and near-poor families and individuals, we can produce an 
estimate of the size of Canada's 'lower-income' population and its 


evolution over time. Table 30 (p.53) shows the trends. 


In 1973 there were 249,000 near-poor young family units in 
Canada, representing 4% of the population. By 1977 there were 
353,600 near-poor families and single persons, or 5% of all family 
heads under the age of 65. Moreover the near-poor have increased 
their number more substantially than the poor: the latter increased 
by 596,000 family units from, 19/3 to 1977. (a 7s 1n¢enease) , butane 


near-poor rose by 104,600 (a sizeable 42% increase). 


Canada's total lower-income population - i.e. poor and 


near-poor families and unattached individuals added together - has 
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grown steadily. Table 30 shows that in 1973 there were over 1.1 
million lower-income family units, and by 1977 that figure exceeded 
1.2 million. One in every five families and single persons were 
poor or near-poor during this period. (It must be emphasized that 
our study excludes family heads and single persons aged 65 and 

Older who face much higher risks of poverty; if included, their num- 


bers would swell the ranks of lower-income families considerably). 


Provinces 


Tables 28 and 31 present the statistical trends in each 
province. Table 28 (p.51) gives the number of working poor, other 
poor and non-poor families, while Table 31 shows trends in their 


relative shares of the population. 


Consistent with the national trend, the number of working 
poor families and their relative size decreased in almost all the 
provinces. The only exception is British Columbia, where the work- 
ing poor actually increased in numbers from 41,400 in 1973 to 50,500 
in 1977 and their share of the province's population of young family 
units went up from 6% to 7% during the four years under study. 
Conversely, the number of other poor family units rose everywhere 
except Alberta which had more in 1973 (24,900) than in 1977 (23,700). 


Table 32 (p.55) presents data on each province's share of 
Canada's young family units and working poor. Some changes have 
occurred in the concentration of working poor families but for the 


most part they are not dramatic. 


Working poor families and single persons consistently were 
overrepresented in the Prairie provinces during the period under 
analysis. Their degree of over-concentration in Atlantic Canada 
declined somewhat over the years; by 1977 only Nova Scotia had a 
larger share of working poor families than all young family units. 


The opposite trend occurred in British Columbia, where working poor 


families were underrepresented in 1973 but equal to that province's 
share of all young family units by 1977. The working poor remained 
underrepresented in Ontario, but in Quebec their over-concentration 


in 1973 had given way to under-concentration by 1977. 


Table 33 (p.56) looks at shifts in the relative sizeof 
each province's poverty population over time, as well as changes in 
working poor families' share of all poor families in each province. 
In most cases poor families (i.e. both working poor and other poor) 
decreased as a percentage of all young family units; the exceptions 
are Ontario, where they constituted 12% of all households both in 
1973 and 1977 and British Columbia, where the poverty population 
increased by two percentage points. In nine provinces working poor 
families and individuals saw their share of all poor households 
decrease, while of course other poor families became a more prominent 
group. Alberta is the only province where the working poor slightly 
increased their share of the poverty population (from 65% in 1973 
CO moO e slime c/o, 


Tables 34 and 35 (pp.57-58) present provincial trends in 
the number and proportion of poor and near-poor family units. Every- 
where in Canada the number of lower-income families (i.e. poor and 
near-poor together) increased between 1973 and 1977, with two excep- 
tions: in Newfoundland their numbers declined from 35,900 in 1973 
to 32,700, while Quebec experienced a smaller relative decline from 
371,800. in 973, to 368,100. in, 19mg. 


As noted earlier, all provinces save British Columbia and 
Ontario experienced a decline in the percentage of young family units 
below the poverty line. On the other hand most provinces saw an 
increase in their share of near-poor families and single persons; in 
Newfoundland, Quebec and Manitoba the percentages were the same in 
1977 as in 1973, and New Brunswick underwent a small decline of one 
percentage point (from 7% in. 1973. to. 6% in 1977). in its proportion 


of near-poor households. 
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Lower-income families and unattached individuals have 
remained a sizeable portion of each province's population over the 
years. However the differences among the provinces lessened some- 
what over time. In 1973 one-third of Newfoundland's young family 
units were lower-income, while British Columbia's proportion was 
Sanada‘sismallest at 14%. 0°By “197.7 the “range” of -variation had 
narrowed from a high of 26% (in Newfoundland and Prince Edward 


rolanayeco ta low tof l7%" (in“Ontario, "Alberta and °Britirsh Columbia). 


Lower-income families (poor and near poor together) declined 
as a percentage of most provinces' population, with the exception 
of Nova Scotia (where they held their 24% share) and Ontario and 
British Columbia (where they increased by two and three percentage 
points respectively). However the rank order of provinces did not 
change much over the years; Newfoundland still had the highest con- 
centration of lower-income family units in 1977 and British Columbia 
the least (though it was joined by Alberta and Ontario in 1977). 
Poverty remained most prominent in Atlantic Canada and Saskatchewan 


and least prevalent in Ontario, Alberta and British Columbia. 


Size of Place of Residence 


Table 36 (p.59) extends the 1977 analysis presented in 
Table 3 back in time to include the years 1975 and 1973. Clearly 
poor Canadians - especially the working poor - have become more 
urban and less rural over the years. Fifty-nine percent of working 
poor families lived in large and medium-sized cities in 1973 compared 
EOnb> tnt. other, poor, famities..+By; 19//7.,.low-income, famisiaes,had 
largely closed the gap with the majority of Canadian families. In 
fact working poor families are now the most highly urbanized of all 
three income groups, with 69% living in larger centers as opposed 


to 67% of non-poor families and 66% of the other poor. 


Conversely the concentration of poor families in small 


towns and rural areas has declined considerably. In 1973 35% of 
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working poor and 34% of other poor families lived in sparsely popu- 
lated localities. By 1977 those figures had diminished to 24% and 
28% respectively, whereas the percentage of non-poor families in 
small towns and rural Canada declined only slightly (from 28% in 
19.73 he Os 25/Se aie Oe Des 


Types OL shami lies 


Single persons run a greater risk of poverty than families 
with children and childless couples. This risk has persisted over 
time (26% of unattached individuals were poor in 1973 and 1977). 
Table 37 (p.60) shows the trends. 


What have changed, however, are Single persons' odds of 
falling into each of the two low-income groups. In 1973 16% of 
single people were working poor, while only 10% were other poor. 
By 1977 the incidence of working poverty among singles had fallen 
to 13%, but their rate of other poverty had increased from 10% to 
L332: 


The risk of poverty for families with children has lessened 
somewhat over the years. In 1973 13% of families with children 
lived below the poverty. line (8% were working poor, 5% other poor). 
By 1977 only 11% of families with children were poor, though it 
must be noted that their chances of numbering among the other poor 
actually increased slightly over time (from 5% in 1973 to 6% in 
aC AES 


Table 38 confines the analysis to families whose heads are 
aged 25 or older. Naturally the exact figures differ from Table 37, 
but the overall pattern of changes and differences among the three 
income categories is the same as for family heads of all ages. 
Again, unattached individuals 25 and older faced a lesser rrsk “os 
working poverty in 1977 than in 1973, but their chances of falling 


in the other poor group increased over time. 


— 43 % 


Table 39 compares the results of Table 6 with earlier years. 
Unattached individuals have become increasingly overrepresented 
among the working poor (from 40% in 1973 to 49% in 1977) and now 
are the predominant family type. They have also grown within the 
other poor ‘category (36% in 1973, ° 42% in) 1977)° although’ families 
with children are still the predominant group (53% of other poor 
Fame lyYeunres an 19/3, 47% in 1977. Unattached individuals also have 
increased their share of non-poor families, though at a lesser rate. 
All in all single people now make up 24% of the Canadian population, 
Pom rom@ ays In) 1973 . 


Families with children are a receding group in the Canadian 
population: their share went down from 59.2% in 1973 to 56.7% in 
1977. Both low-income groups witnessed a larger decline in their 
share of families with children (from 51% to 42% for the working 


poor and 53% to 47% for the other poor) than did the non-poor. 


Table 40 (p.63) presents the trends for families whose heads 
are over 24 years old. Again, single persons have increased their 
share of all income groups and particularly the working poor and 
other poor. The proportion of families with children has decreased 


in each income group, though they are still the predominant family 


type. 


Poor Children 


Table 41 shows trends in the number and distribution of 
children among the income groups. The total number of Canada's 
chividren»declined from 7,024,800) in’ 1973 to 6,997,000 im4977. In 
1973 16% of all children - 1.1 million - lived in poverty; in 1977 
13% - just under 902,000 - were poor. However the percentage de- 
cline occurred between 1973 and 1975 and was not repeated in 1977; 
we will have to await the results of the 1980 Survey of Consumer 


Finances to see if the incidence of poverty among children has changed. 


See 


In 1973 more poor children lived in working poor families 
than other poor families (675,600 and 455,500 children, respectively). 
In 1975 the situation reversed, with only 46% of low-income children 
living in working poor families. In 1977 there were 389,400 chil- 


dren in working poor families, representing 43% of all poor children. 


Table 42 is particularly revealing. _It shows that, the 
classic stereotype of low-income families - that they are substan- 
tially larger than average - has become increasingly groundless in 
recent years. In 1973 poor families with children were somewhat 
larger than their non-poor counterparts (an average of 2.6 children 
for’ working: poor familiesi,« 2.5; forsother poory families;, andy 2.0) for 
non-poor families). However the average size of poor families has 
declined steadily since and - at 2.3 children per family in 1977 - 


was only modestly higher than the 2.0 average for non-poor families. 


Large families are not the norm for low-income households. 
In 1973 24% of working poor families and 24% of other poor families 
had four or more children, as compared to only 12% of non-poor 
families. Since then some interesting developments have occurred. 
The proportions of working poor and other poor families with four 
or more children have declined to 17% each, while the rate of large 
families among the non-poor actually increased to 15% in 1977. The 
size difference between poor and non-poor families is fast disap- 


pearing. 


Age of the Family Head 


Table 43 shows that the chances of being working poor have 
declined for all age groups, though the relative risks have remained 
the same over the period under study: highest for family heads and 
Single persons under age 25, lowest for those over 45. In line with 
our general findings about changes in the size of the working poor 
and other poor groups, the chance of falling in the other poor cate- 


gory has increased for all age groups, in particular those under 


15 Ss 


age 44. The near-aged (55-64) remain the highest-risk age group: 
13% of Canadians in this age group are poor and depend on sources 
of income other than employment earnings. 


Table 44 presents trend data for the distribution of family 
heads of different ages within each income group. There are only 
two noteworthy developments. Young family heads (under 25) are a 
Pargerngroupswithinabothwthe .workinghpoorad(30% int1978 to7v3s5snin 
bOvy mana other poor </% in L978eto 1l3minel97d)4a Finiadditaon? older 
family heads (those aged 55 to 64) have declined from 35% to 29% of 
other poor households - largely because of the increased concentra- 
tion of young family heads. However the rank order of age cate- 
gories within each income group did not change from 1973 to 1977; 


those aged 25 to 44 led each income group during the entire period. 


Education of Head 


The Canadian population became substantially better educated 
in the years under study. In general larger relative gains were 
made by low-income family heads, which means that the educational 
gap between poor and non-poor - traditionally one of the major dis- 
tinguishing characteristics - has been narrowing steadily in recent 


years. Table 45 (p.68) displays the results. 


In 1973 64% of working poor family heads and 83% of other 
poor family heads had not graduated from high school; by 1977 those 
figures had dropped to 39% and 64% respectively. The proportion of 
working poor family heads with high school or post-secondary educa- 
tionmancreasedrbyna whoppingo7/0t¢a(froms 363¢i1n; 1978ator6ht’ ini 1977). 
In 1973 only 17% of other poor family heads were high school gradu- 
ates or had some post-secondary schooling; by 1977 that figure had 
more than doubled to 36%. The proportion of non-poor family heads 
in the two highest educational categories also rose (from 46% in 
1973 to 63% in 1977) but their relative increase was not as dramatic 


as for both low-income groups. 
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Table 46 refines Table 45 by breaking down educational 
attainment according to the age of family head (only data for the 
working poor is shown). The same general trends appear - an in- 
crease in the proportion of better-educated family heads and a 
declining percentage of those with lower levels of schooling - for 
each age group. As one would expect, overall levels of educational 
attainment are highest for young family heads and lowest for near- 


aged heads. 


Sex of the Family Head 


No progress was made in reducing the risk of poverty for 
single persons during the period under study. In 1973 32% of sin- 
gle women and 20% of unattached men were poor; in 1977 the figures 
were 31% and 21% respectively. Nor has there been any improvement 
in the position of women vis-a-vis men: single women still face a 
50% greater risk of poverty than men. Table 47 (p.70) gives the 
trends. 


What has changed, however, is the kind of poverty which 
threatens single persons in general and women in particular. In 
1973 unattached individuals of both sexes faced a greater risk of 
being working poor rather than other poor. The balance has shifted 
in recent years, so that other poverty is becoming a greater likeli- 
hood than working poverty for single Canadians. Single persons' 
risks of becoming working poor and other poor are roughly equal, 


but the trend appears to be towards a higher rate of other poverty 
for both sexes. 


Shifting from single persons to parents, Table 48 compares 
the poverty rates for women and men who head families with children. 
The risk of poverty for female single parents has decreased somewhat 
(from 49% in 1973 to 46% in 1977) but remains remarkably high. The 
likelihood of poverty for families headed by men was low in 1973 


(10%) and lower still in 1977 (7%). The poverty gap between male 
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and female-headed families with children actually has increased over 
the years: female single parents outnumbered male parents by 


slightly under five to one in 1973 and by over six to one in 1977. 


The chances of a woman with dependent children being work- 
ing poor decreased slightly between 1973 (12%) and 1975 (10%) but 
did not improve between 1975 and 1977; the odds of her landing in 
the other poor category were about the same in 1977 as 1973 and 
very high (more than one in three). Male-headed families with chil- 
dren are less likely to figure among the working poor (7% in 1973, 
4% in 1973); their chances of being other poor are slim (3%) and un- 


changed over time. 


Sources of Income 


Table 49 presents trend data on major sources of income 
within each income group. There were no significant changes during 
the period under study: employment earnings are the primary source 
of income for working poor and non-poor families; a larger proportion 
of working poor families are self-employed than any other income 
category; and non-employment sources are the major form of income 


for virtually all other poor families. 


Table 50 shows the percentage of families in each income 
category reporting any income from the various sources. With a few 
exceptions, no major shifts occurred. A larger percentage (12%) 
of non-poor families reported some income from self-employment than 
in 1973 (10%) but they remain a small proportion. The proportions 
of working poor and other poor families with income from family 
allowances have declined (48% in 1973 to 39% in 1977 for the working 
poor, 50% 61n.,1973- to .46% in.1977, for the; other poor) but these 
figures can be explained by the declining percentage of low-income 


families with children. 
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Unemployment insurance payments have increased in coverage 
among all income groups. In 1973 15% of working poor, 12% of other 
poor and 19% of non-poor families reported unemployment insurance 
benefits, but by 1977 these figures had increased to 20%, 18% and 
25% respectively. However non-poor families outnumbered low-income 
families in their use of unemployment insurance during the entire 


period - and the gap has remained the same. 


Earnings and Incomes 


Between 1973 and 1977, the average employment earnings of 
working poor families increased by 20% from $2,830 to $3,406. Once 
the erosive impact of inflation on the value of the dollar is taken 
into account, however, the picture darkens considerably. The ccosrrol 
living went up by 43% from 1973 to 1977, so that the-average-carn ngs 


of working poor family units actually decreased in value by 163%. 


If the earnings of working poor families failed to keep 
pace with inflation, they fell even further behind the earnings 
gains enjoyed by the majority of working Canadians. Average wages 
went up by 56% between 1973 and 1977 - almost three times the in- 
crease in working poor earnings. In real terms average wages rose 
by 9% during the four-year period, in contrast to the 16% decline 


in the value of working poor earnings. 


Thesother striking fact is how low workimq poorewearninad.s 
are compared with average earnings of all employees. In 1977 the 
average working poor family unit brought in $3,406 in earnings, 
which represents only 26% of the average earnings of all paid 
workers (and it must be kept in mind that the latter refer to indi- 
vidual earners whereas the former count earnings of all working poor 
family members). Moreover the gap has increased over the years. 


The 1977 ratio of 26% compares unfavourably with the 1973 tigure oF 
34%. 


Working poor families' total income - income from work, 
government transfers and other sources - also has lagged further 
and further behind the national average. In 1973 the average work- 
ing poor family unit lived on $3,160, or 30% of the average income 
of all families and unattached individuals. By 1977 the average 
income for the working poor had increased to $3,979, but this rep- 
resented only 24% of the average income of all family units. As 
with earnings, the incomes of working poor families failed to keep 
up with the cost of living; the former rose by 26% but the latter 
by 43%, so the net result was a 12% decline in working poor families' 


average income between 1973 and 1977. 


Types of Occupations 


The occupational distribution of poor and non-poor families 
is not presented in tabular form because of the generality of the 
occupational categories used in the Survey of Consumer Finances and 
the large proportion of 'other' (i.e. unspecified) occupations in 
each income group. Other than a sizeable increase in the proportion 
of working poor families headed by clerical workers (from 9% in 1973 
to 15% in 1977), the picture remains relatively unchanged: the 
working poor are highly overrepresented in occupations typical of 
the marginal labor market (clerical, sales, services, and small 
farming and fishing operations). In fact the proportion of working 
poor heads employed in these traditionally low-paying occupations 


ancreased somewhat from 46% in 19735t0653% insl977. 


Number of Earners 


Table 51 presents trend data on the number of earners in 
two-parent families. Only a minority of working poor families have 
more than one earner; the proportion increased slightly from 30% in 


1973 to 32% in 1977. A more sizeable change occurred among non-poor 
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family units, which increased their share of multiple earners from 
63% amg 97 se tos o9.teaine ) 978 


Work Patterns 


Table 52 looks’ at the labor force status of family heads 
in each income group over time (or, more accurately, at three points 
in time - the week in April in which the Survey of Consumer Finances 
was conducted in 1974, 1976 and 1978). These three snapshots indi- 
Gate a gloomler picture for the working) poor in recenly years mene 
proportion employed during the survey week declined from 76% in 1974 
to 65% in 1978, while the percentage officially unemployed and ‘not 
in the labor force' (a category which includes many discouraged and 


seasonal (workers) “increased “from 24%. tin 1974 to 35 nee 


Table 53 (p.76) provides a more thorough analysis because 
it recounts the employment experience of family heads over the whole 
of the previous year. Employment stability among working poor fami- 
lies (as measured by number of weeks worked) has deteriorated over 
time. In 1973 46% of working poor family heads and unattached indi- 
viduals worked all year; in 1977 only 40% did so. Moreover the pro- 
portion working 25 weeks a year or less increased substantially from 
30% sin 1973.to 37% in, 1977... Non=poor families, haverretaineds theix 
favoured employment status: eight in ten are headed by a man or 


woman working year-round. 


For family heads able to find work, however, the situation 
has not changed, as Table 54 indicates. A high percentage of em- 
ployed working poor and non-poor household heads work mostly full- 
time, though of course this does not mean that they necessarily 
work full-year. Among spouses who work, the situation has improved 
somewhat: 49% of working poor spouses with jobs worked mainly full- 
time in 1973 and 55% by 1977. However spouses in non-poor households 
were more likely than their working poor counterparts to work full- 


time? (64% tin" 1973 rising “to "more ‘than’ two an! every three by 1977): 
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BEHIND THE TRENDS 


The shape of poverty has changed over the years but not 
its size. During the four years under study the decline in the 
number and percentage of working poor families was offset by the 
rapid rise in other poor and near-poor family units which - ata 
rate of increase of 42% each between 1973 and 1977 - were the fastest 


growing income groups in Canada. What explains these changes? 


Unfortunately we cannot provide a definitive answer to 
this question. The data on which our report is based allows us 
to chart changes in the magnitude and characteristics of poverty in 
Canada over time. What it does not permit, however, is anything 


beyond some general conjectures about why changes have occurred. 


The main obstacle to a fully satisfactory explanation of 
the statistical trends is the lack of information on actual families 
over time. Surveys such as the one on which our study is based 
provide what is called 'cross-sectional' data - they take a snap- 
shot of a sample of the Canadian population at a particular point 
in time. We can take a series of snapshots over the years and 
thereby draw conclusions about the size and composition of the popu- 


lation and its constituent groups. 


However there is no way of knowing whether the same 
families and individuals who made up the working poor in 1973 also 
were working poor four years later or, instead, counted among the 
other poor or non-poor groups. Whether particular families are 
below or above the poverty line in a given year, what percentage 
remain poor from one year to the next, to what extent poverty is a 
continuous, repeated or once-only experience - these and other 
fundamental questions cannot be answered on the basis of cross- 


sectional data. Instead 'longitudinal' studies which follow the 
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same sample of families and individuals over a number of years are 
needed to develop a comprehensive portrait of poverty and inequality 


in Canadian society. 


Despite these limitations, at least we can offer some plau- 
sible conjectures about why there are fewer working poor families 
and individuals today than in the past, even though the low-income 
population as a whole has been increasing steadily. Four factors 
in particular must be considered when explaining the changing face 
of Canadian poverty: rising unemployment; the rapid increase in 
single-parent families; the increasing proportion of two-earner 


families; and the growing importance of government income transfers. 


Unemployment and Earnings 


Unemployment increased markedly during the 'seventies. 
The official jobless rate went up by 45% from 5.6% in 1973 to 8.13% 
in 1977; provincial unemployment rates in 1977 ranged from 15.9% in 
Newfoundland to 4.4% in prosperous Alberta. By 1977 Canada's real 
jobless rate - adding the 'hidden unemployed' (discouraged workers 
not actively looking for work during the week of the labor force 
survey) to the officially unemployed - had reached over 13%. More- 
over the average length of time out of work also increased to 14.5 
weeks by 1977. 


The working poor are particularly susceptible to unemploy- 
ment. As we saw in the previous chapter, job stability has declined 
significantly among working poor family heads. The proportion em- 
ployed at the time of the survey interview went down from 76% in 
Apri 1074 to 652 in Apria 1978, while the percentage Out of work 
or 'not in the labor force' (many of whom were employable but dis- 
couraged or seasonal workers) rose from 24% to 35% in four years. 
Whereas 46% of working poor family heads worked year-round in 1973, 
by 1977 only 40% were so fortunate, and the proportion employed less 


than 25 weeks a year went up from 25% to 32%. 
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For most families unemployment means a cut in annual earnings. 
This is especially the case for the working poor. The average work- 
ing poor family earned only $3,406 in 1977 - 16% lessithanjgehesi2y> 
average once the effect of inflation on the value of the dollar is 
taken into account. The average earnings of all workers, in contrast, 


went up by 9% in real terms between 1973 and 1977. 


Rising unemployment (and inflation) did more than erode 
the value of working poor families' earnings. By reducing the share 
of their annual income obtained from employment earnings to less 
than half, unemployment likely shifted many families from the work- 
ing poor to the other poor category; non-employment sources such as 
unemployment insurance, family allowances (which increased signifi- 
cantly in value between 1973 and 1977) and, in some cases, welfare 
benefits became their major source of income. In a similar fashion, 
some higher-income workers experiencing unemployment could have 
dropped down to the near-poor (or even working poor) group due to 
loss of earnings. Conceivably some previously non-poor workers who 
were out of work for a prolonged period could have fallen into the 
other poor income group if their annual income declined to the pov- 


erty line. 


Though the statistical relationship is not ironclad, there 
is evidence to support the argument that rising unemployment helped 
swell the ranks of the other poor. Several provinces witnessed a 
large increase both in their jobless rate and their number of other 
poor families... In Ontario, for. instance, cther.spoor family units 
rose,60% from 98,/0008in 1973 .to.158. 0000in 1977-2 the. provance sain 
employment rate increased by a similar percentage (63%). Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick and Quebec also experienced substantial increases in 
both their jobless rates (57%, 74% and 51% respectively) and number 
of other poor families (53%, 35% and 39% respectively), while their 
working poor groups declined considerably (16%, 27% and 35% res- 
pectively). In Canada as a whole the percentage increase in other 
poor families (42%) parallelled the rise in the jobless rate (45%). 


a (Om 


Trends in Alberta also support the link between unemployment 
and the other poor, though the direction of change is opposite that 
for the other provinces. Alberta's jobless rate actually declined 
by 17% between 1973 and 1977. The number of other poor families also 
diminished; though the decline was only 5%, in every other province 


the number of other poor families increased substantially. 


The majority (though not all) of the families and unattached 
individuals classed as other poor in our study depend on provincial 
social assistance programs for a large part of their income. We 
would expect, then, to find an increase in the number of welfare 


recipients between 1973 and 1977. 


The few national statistics available on welfare caseloads 
confirm our findings on the growth in other poor families. The num- 
ber of welfare recipients (including dependents) rose from 1.2 
million in 1973 to more than 1.3 million in 1977; since these figures 
refer to persons receiving welfare on March 31 in each year, the 
total number of persons relying upon social assistance at some point 
during the year was even higher (one estimate puts the number in the 
Fangestoreives milddion tos 263*miliionl for 19978 Jor We do not have 
trend data on the number of family units (as opposed to family mem- 
bers) receiving welfare, but the caseload increase “between 1973 
and 1977 likely outpaced the growth in the number of adults and 
children on social assistance, given the fact that the average size 


of welfare families has declined in recent years. 


Rising unemployment can exert pressure on welfare caseloads 
in two ways. The combination of more and more unemployed persons 
chasing fewer and fewer job openings places employable welfare re- 
cipients at a greater comparative disadvantage, making it harder 
for them to get off welfare and into the labor market. The number 
of full-time job vacancies for every 100 unemployed workers declined 


Seeeplyurmon loesean 1973 £o,4.5 in. 1977. 


Higher unemployment also can add to the welfare rolls 
jobless workers who are awaiting or have exhausted their unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits. Though comprehensive national figures 
are not available, welfare officials in some provinces have attri- 
buted recent increases in the number of employable social assistance 
recipients to unemployment and the exhaustion of or disqualification 
from unemployment insurance benefits. In 1977/78 28% of Canada's 


636,000 welfare cases fell in the ‘unemployed employable' Berecor tae 


Single-parent families 


Rising unemployment contributed to the increase in other 
poor families, but we must not exaggerate its influence and ignore 
the role of other factors. Most welfare recipients are disabled, 
elderly or female-headed one-parent families who cannot readily be 
expected to find work in the paid labor force; in 1977/78 these 
three groups accounted for 80% (36%, 8% and 35% respectively) of 
the welfare caseloadeann full-employment economy would make it 
easier for some of them to find work, but many would still require 


welfare assistance no matter how low the jobless rate. 


Single-parent families - almost all of them headed by 
women - were a growing group within the welfare population during 
the years under study. Their share of the welfare caseload went 
Up sErOMmec oO selti 97.0) GO u3 5 tony, HOT tins help explain the rise in 
other poor families, then, we must account for the rising propor- 


tions of single-parent families on social assistance. 


In part the growth in one-parent families on welfare 
reflects the rapidly increasing number of single-parent households 
in general. In 1966 there were 372,000 one-parent families in 
Canada of whom 80.8% were headed by women. Ten years later, one- 
parent families numbered 559,000 - a 50% increase over 1966 that 


was double the percentage increase for two-parent families.1+3 


= 83 


Moreover women are making up a larger and larger percentage of 
Single-parent families; in 1976 there were 464,000 Single mothers, 


representing 83% of all one-parent families. 


Women heading single-parent families face an extremely high 
risk of poverty. Our analysis shows that 46% of female single parents 
were poor in 1977, and more than one in every three single mothers 
fell in the other poor group. Younger single parents are particu- 
larly susceptible to poverty; about two-thirds of those under the 
age of 35 have incomes below the poverty line Steines younger single 
mothers are the fastest growing age group among single parents 
(those under 35 made up 16.3% of female single parents in 1966 and 
28.3% in 1976), the increasing pressure of younger sole-support women 
on welfare caseloads is not hard to understand? 

The rising rate of marriage breakdown is a key factor in 
the growth of single-parent families. The divorce rate rose from 
139.8 per 100,000 persons in 1970 to 237.7 per 100,000 in 1977, an 
increase of ROstee Not surprisingly, divorced and separated women 
have increased their share of all female single parents. In 1966 
they made up 35.3% of single mothers and by 1976 their share had 
risen to cy aoa 

There also has been a significant increase in the number 
of never-married female single parents. In 1966 they represented 
only 2.5% of all sole-support mothers, but by 1976 that figure had 
increased to 7.5%. ° the growing tendency of young unmarried mothers 
to keep their babies rather than place them in adoptive care is 
another reason for increased pressure on the welfare system; lack 
of educational credentials, employment experience and, in many 
cases, available child care facilities create serious job barriers 
for many young single mothers. In some parts of Canada the percent- 
age of unwed mothers choosing to keep their babies has tripled in 


the last ten years. 


Two-earner families 


By 1977 close to half of all women over the age of 15 were 
in the labor force, and nearly two-thirds of them were married. 
The Economic Council of Canada singles out the growth in families 
with more than one earner (typically those in which both spouses 
work) as a key cause of the "Steady disappearance of the so-called 


"working poor'" 19 


For a low-income family which obtained over half 
its income from earnings in 1973, the subsequent addition of another 
breadwinner could have lifted the household into the near-poor or 
non-poor group. A second earner also can cushion the shock to 


family income should the other earner fall unemployed. 


Our own findings lend some support to this argument. In 
1977 only 32% of working poor families had two or more earners, in 
contrast to 69% of non-poor families. Moreover the percentage of 
multiple-earner non-poor families increased from 63% in 1973 to 69% 
done. 7, 7k 


However families with more than one earner are not immune 
to poverty. In 1977 three in every ten families were working poor 
even though they had more than one earner. This figure actually 


represents a small (7%) increase over 1973. 


If both spouses in a family with children to support are 
low-wage workers, even a limited bout of unemployment on the part 
of either breadwinner can reduce annual family income to the prov- 
erty level. Since women are more prone to unemployment than men 
(in 1977 women's jobless rate was 9.4% compared to 7.3% for men), 
the trend towards two-earner families is no guarantee against poverty. 
This particularly holds for women working in traditionally low-wage 
occupations which experience higher than average rates of unemploy- 
ment. In 1977 the overall jobless rate for women was 9.4%, but 
female unemployment was much higher in typically lower-paying jobs 
such as “services “(11.4%)),. processing (19.72 )e sprodiet, fabricating, 


assembly and repairing (13.3%), and materials handling (16.8%). 


Government transfer payments 


The Economic Council of Canada considers "enriched social 
security systems" a major cause of the decline in the number of 
working poor families and individuals.*? Though there is an element 
of truth to this statement, a closer look at the evidence indicates 
that government income security programs are hardly the passport 


out of poverty suggested by the Economic Council. 


Canadians at all income levels depend on government programs 
for an increasing share of their income. Federal, provincial and, 
in some cases, municipal governments offer a complex array of pro- 
grams which replace, supplement or substitute for earnings from 
work. At some point in our lives all of us benefit from family 
allowances, public pension and income security plans for the aged 
(provided we live long enough) along with various tax credits, 
exemptions and deductions, and to a varying extent substantial seg- 
ments of the population receive income from programs such as unem- 


ployment insurance, workers' compensation and social assistance. 


There is clear statistical evidence to show the growing 
importance of government payments to families' incomes. In 1973 
public transfers represented an average 7.8% of the income of all 
families and unattached individuals. By 1977 that share had risen 
to 9.0%, a 15% increase. In 1978 transfer payments represented an 
average of 14.3% of income - a notable 83% increase from eee ee 

As one would expect, government income sources are more 
important to lower-income than higher-income families. In 1977 
those in the lowest income quintile (family units with incomes less 
than $5,974) relied upon government sources for 61% of their income. 
The figures decline steadily as income rises, to the point where 
families and individuals in the highest income quintile (those enjoy- 


ing incomes above $25,594) counted government transfers as Only. 3.2% 


Of their income. 


Looked at over time, however, it is evident that government 
transfers have become more significant even for higher-income fami- 
lies. From 1973 to 1977 the share of income from government programs 
rose by 21% for family units in the middle quintile (those between 
$12,014" and °$17/993' in 1977), 18% for those in the next hignese 
quintile (between $17,994 and $25,594), and 23% for families and 
unattached individuals in the top income fifth (over $25,594). 


Shifting back to our own study's income categories (working 
poor, other poor and non-poor), the average amount received from 
government transfers by working poor families went up from $311 in 
1973 to $536 - a real increase of 17%. Naturally the average amount 
of income from public programs was much higher for other poor family 
units ($1,861 in 1973, $2,906 in 1977) but the real increase was 
only 9%. However the largest increase in income from government 
sources was enjoyed by non-poor families and single persons, whose 
average transfer payments rose from $484 in 1973 to $999 in 1977 - 

a hefty real increase of 45%. Undoubtedly the growing incidence of 
receipt of unemployment insurance benefits among non-poor Canadians 


(19% in 1973; 125% .by) 1977) helped account, Lor ethic. ncleace: 


In theory, at least, it is not difficult to envisage how 
government transfers could help account for the decline in the num- 
ber of working poor families and the increase in the near-poor and 
non-poor income groups. By adding valuable dollars to family income, 
more generous government transfer payments could have shifted some 
families into a higher income category. Some families who were 
working poor in 1973 subsequently could have moved into the near- 
poor group; some households who would have been near-poor in 1977 
if the average value of government transfers had remained at their 


1973 level instead found themselves in the non-poor category. 


Ironically, the growth of government transfers may well 
have increased the number of other poor families at the expense of 


the working poor. If a family obtained just over half its poverty 
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level income from employment earnings in 1973 (keeping in mind that 
we define the working poor as those who obtain half or more of their 
low income from work), then more generous government payments could 
have altered the balance of its sources of income and shifted the 

family into the category receiving less than half of its low income 


from, abjoby 


Whether increased government transfers actually moved large 
numbers of families and individuals from one income group to another 
is another matter altogether. Aside from the growing use of unem- 
ployment insurance among all income groups noted earlier, there were 
no major increases in the proportion of households reporting income 
from government sources. Among government income programs, only 
the family allowance substantially increased its level of benefits 
during the period under study. Did enriched family allowances ac- 
count in part for the shifts in the number of working poor, other 


poor and non-poor income groups between 1973 and 1977? 


There is no question that family allowances increased sub- 
stantially during the years under analysis. From January to September 
of 1973 family alllowance benefits were $6.00 per month for each 
child 9 years old or younger and $8.00 per month for every child 
between the ages of 10 and 15. Beginning in October of 1973 family 
allowance rates were raised to $12.00 per month for every child aged 
under 16. In January of 1974 they went up again to $20.00 per child 
each month and eligibility was extended to include all children 17 
years or younger. By 1977 the family allowance rate was $23.89 per 


echildsperymonth : 


Moreover in accordance with a provision in the Family 
Allowance Act of 1973, Quebec and Alberta began to vary their family 
allowance rates in 1974. Quebec chose to vary its rate schedule 
according to the number of children in the family; in 1977 families 
HOt f14-34-a7monehn tor the first child, $21.50 for the second, 
$35.53 for the third and $50.75 for each additional child. Albertans 
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had their family allowance payments adjusted according to children's 
ages; the 1977 monthly rates were $18.00 for children 6 years or 
under ,s$22280' for thoses7 stoaltputs0. (0ofonethosesizwtoal>, sand 
$33.50 for 16 and 17 year-olds. However no provincial family allow- 
ance rate can be less than 60% of the standard federal benefit and 
provincial payments (when averaged over three consecutive years) 


must be the same as if the standard federal rate had been in effect. 


Even taking into account the declining value of the dollar, 
family allowances increased significantly in value between 1973 and 
1977. In 1973 the average monthly family allowance payment was $6.75 
per child.-4By 1977 the rate was $23.89 which represents a real in- 
crease of 148% in four years. Put in simple terms, family allowances 


were worth: closé=to twotandgashal£f times more in 29¢7fetham tniie7 34 


Despite their large increase in value, it is unlikely that 
family allowances alone shifted many families from one income cate- 
gory to another. Take, for example, the case of a working poor 
family with two children whose 1973 income was $6,000 - just below 
the $6,230 poverty line for a family of four in a medium-sized com- 
munity. Family allowances contributed $180 to the family's income 
in 1973. Suppose that all components of the family's income rose 
according to the increase in the cost of living. Therefore the fam- 
ily's 1977 income would be $8,562 of which $257 would come from 


family allowances. 


In fact, however, family allowances increased significantly 
more than the cost. of living betweens 197Seand, 1977, scoutnat ane? 
the family in question actually received $573 in family allowances. 
As a result; jthe;family!siinecome in >1977-would be:$8+878edue to en— 


riched family allowances, not $8,562 without the family allowances 


increase. 


Even with the improvement in family allowance benefits, 


the family in question still would find itself $10 below the poverty 


line in 1977. Other things being equal, no working poor family 
with an income less than that used in our example could be brought 
above the poverty line due to enriched family allowance payments. 
Since most working poor families lived on an income substantially 
below the poverty line, we can only conclude that the rise in fam- 
ily allowance benefits alone could not have reduced the number of 
working poor families to any great extent during the period under 


study. 


In 1979, however, changes were made in federal family income 
benefits that promise to have a more serious impact on the number 


of working poor families with children. Beginning in January 1979, 


family allowances were reduced to $20 a month from their 1978 level 


of $25.68. At the same time a new program, the refundable child tax 
credit, was introduced. Families with low and moderate incomes 


became eligible for a refundable tax credit worth $200 for each 


pdependent child. As a result of these changes a poor family with 


pvwosechmildren was $264 better off in 1979 than sit was in 19738 under 


the family allowances program at the old rate. 


The refundable child tax credit currently pays $238 a 


child to low and moderate-income families. Family allowances add 


| another $288 a year, bringing the annual income supplement for low 
| and middle-income families with children to $526 per child in 1981. 


This amounts to a sizeable $1,052 increment in the income of a lower- 


income family with two children - not enough to abolish family pov- 
ertyroutrigne, but certainly sufficient to lessen the number’ of 
children living below the poverty line and improve the incomes of 


poor families. 


PROGRAMS FOR THE WORKING POOR 


More than a million Canadians live in families that earn 
most of their income from work yet remain below the poverty line. 
In recent years the federal government and the governments of Quebec, 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan have introduced income programs which 
offer some assistance to working poor households. In general, how- 
ever, the working poor remain a largely ignored group in Canadian 


society. 


The following pages consider two kinds of government 
programs intended to help the working poor. Minimum wage laws 
assure an earnings floor for low-wage workers. Income supplement- 
ation programs provide an additional layer of income for families 


with inadequate earnings. 


Minimum Wages 


The following table lists minimum wage rates in effect as 
of February 1981. With the few exceptions noted below, all employees 
working in private industry and for the federal, provincial and 
municipal levels of government are protected by minimum wage laws. 
Hourly rates for adult workers range from a high of $3.85 in 
Saskatchewan to a low of $3.00 in Ontario, Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island. In most jurisdictions a lower minimum wage rate is 


set for students and young workers. 


The minimum wage traditionally has been regarded as the 
first line of defence for low-paid workers. By enacting and en- 
forcing minimum wages laws, governments seek to guarantee all 
workers a decent earnings floor, prevent exploitation by unscrupu- 
lous employers, and ensure that the wages of low-paid workers do 


not fall further and further behind those of the better-paid work 
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force. Together with labor standards legislation regulating hours 
and conditions of work, minimum wage laws afford low-wage workers 


a measure of protection normally taken for granted by the better- 


organized majority of employees. 


TABLE) 55 


Minimum Hourly Wage Rates, phe 
Pegerateand Provincial Jurisdictions, February 1981 


Experienced Young 
adult workers Effective 
workers and students date 
British Columbia $3.65 $3.00 Dec. ol; 1980 
Alberta 375.00 B35 May ®7 1? :1980 
Saskatchewan Spyshe * Jans se LIS 
Manitoba Shales) ZnO Jan, Ly 1980 
Ontario 3700 225 Jans “aw 1979 
Quebec 33.65 S023 Apa. alo sO 
New Brunswick Be 05 * Jibs 4t 19:30 
Nova Scotia 27. 00 Pie, TAO) OCUCsBL ee OO 
Prince Edward Island B00 ZU OPOM DE Der nedliie ede 
Newfoundland Leas) ~ Dds, ls boo 
Yukon Territory Sprite is) sd DeCi er, aL ao0 
Northwest Territories 3200 2.95 May 15, 1980 
Federal Bta2D 3 £00 Dece I, 1980 


no separate rate 


In fact the minimum wage on its own is a rather limited 
weapon in the fight against working poverty. Though without a 
legislated wage floor many low-wage workers would be worse off 
than they are at present, the minimum wage alone does not and 


cannot prevent poverty in the labor market. 


The minimum wage does ensure the 'living wage' its sup- 
porters contend. The problem is that it cannot provide a living 
income to virtually any family in Canada. The following Tables 56 
to 59 document the inherent inadequacy of the minimum wage as an 
anti-poverty Sepile: 

Minimum wage rates are sufficient in every province to lift 
a Single person above the poverty line. A Regina resident working 
full-time, year-round at the Saskatchewan minimum wage received an 
income of $7,600) in, 1980), Jitting him $2)7150 above the poverty. line, 
A single Nova Scotian working at the minimum wage lived on the low- 
est earnings in 1980 - $5,850 - but even this ensures a safety 


margin of $402 above the poverty line for a Halifax resident. 


Single parents in Quebec and Saskatchewan who worked for 
the minimum wage and supported one child managed to live moderately 
above the poverty line. However they owed this not to their prov- 
inces' minimum wages - which even though the highest in Canada could 
not keep their family out of poverty - but thanks to additional 
income from federal and (in Quebec) provincial family allowances, 
the child tax credit, provincial rent rebates and provincial 
income supplementation programs (described later in this chapter). 
Except for single parents with only one child in these two prov- 
inces, no one or two-parent family anywhere in Canada could rise 
above the poverty line if it relied on the earnings of one worker 


employed on a full-time, all-year basis at the minimum wage. 


Tables 57 and 59 show the poverty gap - the number of 
dollars below the poverty line - for single-parent and two-parent 
families of different sizes. The larger the family, the greater 
the distance between its income and the poverty line. The reason 
for -this 1s quite Simple: the same minimum wage is paid to a 
Single worker as to a family breadwinner with several mouths to 
feed, whereas poverty lines take into account living costs and so 
aver set higher tor larger families. though larcerstammulvecmrece: ve 


more income from family allowances, the child tax credit and (in 
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56 


TOTAL INCOME FOR SINGLE-ADULT FAMILIES 
WITH ONLY ONE EARNER, WORKING AT THE MINIMUM WAGE, 1980 


British Columbia 
Alberta 

Saskatchewan 
Manitoba 

Ontario 

Quebec 

New Brunswick 

Nova Scotia 

Prince Edward Island 


Newfoundland 


1 adult 


$6,809 


7,089 


7,498 


6,084 


Sipe) 


O00 


6,188 


Single 
parent, 


Leeched 


$7720 


Uap Sek 


oh, sks) 


T) eyes 


7,004 


8,885 


6,564 


677550 


6,460 


6,668 


Single 
parent, 


2 children 


$7,815 


S,0s2 


9,454 


8,050 


7,494 


9,645 


7,043 


6,809 


Syne lS Te) 


Mia] 


e) 


Single 
parent, 


children 


$8,295 


spayed 


10,534 


8,545 


17262 


LO 7597, 


Viajes 


Tpeoo 


Tyne, 


7Ppo2? 


=94 


eA Beas a7 


POVERTY GAP FOR FAMILIES HEADED BY A SINGLE ADULT, 
WORKING AT THE MINIMUM WAGE, 1980 


single single single 
parent, parent, parent, 
1adult 1 child 2 children 3 children 

Vancouver +$ 989 S$, Les -$2,947 -$4,506 
Edmonton + 1,269 - 844 = U0 - 4,209 
Regina daa apd Weal + 476 - O27 - 1,453. 
Winnipeg aiee i te = 899 PART a - 4,256 
Toronto + 612 = ah AST —3),.268 - 4,816 
Montreal + 1,678 + 450 = ely - 2,204 
Saint. John, N.B. + 636 ce ER SSS, = 3,038 - 4,464 
Halifax + 402 - 1,569 - 3,272 - 4,698 
Charlottetown Peeve 4 - 594 - 2,065 =h3yi287 
St.John si, Ntld- + 740 we tees sal = 2,934 - 4,360 


eee 


TOTAL INCOME FOR COUPLES WITH ONLY 
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WORKING AT THE MINIMUM WAGE, 


British Columbia 


Alberta 


Saskatchewan 


Manitoba 


Ontario 


Quebec 


New Brunswick 


Nova Scotia 


Prince Edward Island 


_ Newfoundland 


Childless 


couple 


$6,844 


Spay ge ea 


(REED, 


7,060 


6,524 


8100 


6,084 


aye) Y) 


57,980 


6,188 


Couple, 


Ipiehiid 


$7,328 


(oa 


Seek (s! 


7,261 


7,015 


8,885 


6,564 


67230 


6,460 


6,668 


2 


ONE EARNER, 


1980 


Couple, 


children 


Pa pole 


8,045 


9,454 


eh AO hete, 


13203 


9,645 


7,043 


6,809 


sya She) 


7,147 


Couple, 


3 children 


$8,295 


85 lod, 


10,534 


8,560 


12990 


LO. oes 


Ph pares 


Shep BENE) 


7,419 


DROLT 


ey ae 
T AvBieL EF 5g 


POVERTY GAP FOR COUPLES WITH ONLY ONE 
EARNER, WORKING AT THE MINIMUM WAGE, 1980 


childless couple, couple, couple, 
couple If child 2 children 3 .enilaren 

Vancouver -$1,591 -$3,434 -$4,990 = ho 200i 
Edmonton - 1,308 — 375k - 4,756 = Dyas 
Regina - 300 - 1,706 =< 2 OSS = 42,862 
Winnipeg =~ Lou = 32201 - 4,742 — D> hoo 
Toronto PO. - 3,747 - 5,296 - 6,314 
Montreal ~ 254 =: TLigokias = 43 4516 ceo ry a ES: 
Saint Johny N.B. coe AE Es =) 8 51a) - 4,944 =D Bd3 
Halifax - 2,049 = A3)eDe Se Oils) - 6,107 
Charlottetown = 074 ~ 2,044 =" 93 eu = A 55Y 
St.Johnis, Nfld: =i, = 3,403 - 4,840 = 5 G9 
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some provinces) tax rebates and income supplements, these government 
transfer payments do not fully close the gap between minimum wage 


earnings and the poverty line. 


Families cannot earn enough at the minimum wage to escape 
poverty. However it does not necessarily follow that minimum wages 
are daprines cause) or. tamily poverty... df.a .Jarge. number, of) Canadian 
households actually relied on the earnings of a sole breadwinner 
working at the minimum wage, the poverty rate for families would 
be far higher than it is at present. But this is not the case. 

The average minimum wage worker does not have to support a family; 
most minimum wage earners are either single, usually young persons 
living alone, or married women whose wages supplement their husbands' 
earnings. It has been estimated that less than 10% of the labor 
force works at the minimum wage.-> 

The results of our trend analysis shed further light on 
why minimum wages are a rather ineffectual antidote for working 
poverty. Single persons have made up an increasing share of the 
working poor so that - with 49% of all family units at last count - 
they now outnumber families with children. If all of these 
210,000 single men and women worked full-time and year-round at the 
minimum wage, their earnings would lift them above the poverty line. 
There can be only one explanation: none of the unattached individ- 
uals among the working poor work enough hours in the year to bring 


their income up to the poverty line. 


Close to 60% of single men and women in the working poor 
category are under 25 years of age. A few simple facts show why 


Chis’ asso. 


Young workers often work at or not far above the minimum 
wage. They also face a very high risk of unemployment; in 1980 
the national jobless rate for 15 to 24 year-olds was 13.2% (compared 


Eo 725% for alliage groups) and 16.3% of; labor fforce participants 


under 19 were out of a job. Even a short bout of unemployment - 

5 weeks in the case of a minimum wage employee in Saint John - can 
plunge a low-paid worker below the poverty line. Yet the average 
duration of unemployment for young workers was more than 12 weeks 
in .L9S80.. 


Minimum wages are an even more unrealistic cure for the 
income problems of working poor families, most of which have only 
one earner. Even if a breadwinner with three dependents worked 
full-time and all year at an hourly wage significantly above current 
minimum wage rates ($5.00 as opposed to the average minimum rate 
of $3230; for’instance), His -or-héer family would” stidi” remain below 
the poverty line. Substantial as it is, even a $1.70 increase in 
the minimum hourly wage would not be adequate because the majority 
of working poor family heads work less than year-round. As we saw 
earlier, rising unemployment has cut deeper and deeper into the 


earnings of working poor families. 


There is only one type of family which would be brought 
out of poverty by relatively modest increases in minimum wage rates. 
In most provinces single parents with one child are not far below 
the poverty line (in Saskatchewan and Quebec government income 
supplements raise them above the poverty line). Table 60 shows 
that increases in minimum wage rates ranging from only 3% in 
British Columbia to 23% in Ontario would ensure that all single- 
parent families with one minimum wage earner and one child could 
live above the poverty line. In Saskatchewan a modest 3% increase 
in the provincial minimum wage would abolish poverty for single- 


parent families with two children as well. 


The case of single-parent families raises another poten- 
tially controversial aspect of the minimum wage as an anti-poverty 
policy. It is sometimes argued that minimum wages must be set high 
enough to provide a larger income than is available from social 
assistance payments. Otherwise there would be little 'incentive' 


for a family head or individual to get off welfare and find a 0b. 
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The flaw in this argument is that most long-term welfare 
recipients are disabled, elderly and other persons who find it 
difficult, to. obtain. work sin. the: paid. labor market wl Until ss) Obsbar— 
riers are removed, the minimum wage versus welfare dilemma is ir- 
relevant for them. However for ‘employable' welfare recipients - 
many of whom are single parents - low minimum wage rates make it 
even harder to support a family with a paycheque than with a welfare 


cheque. 


Table 61 compares minimum wage income with social assistance 
income for families of different sizes. (Minimum wage incomes are 
net employment-related expenses and, for single-parent families, 
child care costs to allow a more realistic comparison than if gross 
minimum wage incomes were used). Dividing minimum wage income by 
social assistance income provides a convenient ratio: figures over 
100% indicate that families stand to receive more from minimum wage 
work than welfare, while results below 100% mean that social assis- 


tance provides a larger income than a minimum wage job. 


Single persons and, in most provinces, childless couples 
are financially better off working at the minimum wage than receiving 
welfare, though the advantages for couples are marginal in some 
instances. In half the provinces single-parent families with one 
child are slightly ahead from minimum wage work than welfare. How- 
ever except in Quebec (whose Work Income Supplement plan puts 
working families ahead of those on social assistance), all other 
Single-parent and two-parent families are worse off with one earner 


working at the minimum wage than they would be on welfare. 


So far we have indicated two major flaws in the minimum 
wage aS an anti-poverty policy: without large increases it cannot 
raise most families above the poverty line, and its direct impact 
is limited because most low-income workers actually earn more than 
the current minimum wage. An additional problem is that the regular 
adult minimum wage does not cover some workers who likely would 


greatly benefit from its protection. 
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In most jurisdictions employers do not have to pay certain 
categories of adult employees the prevailing minimum wage. In 
almost all provinces domestics working in private homes are=denied 
the protection of the minimum wage; Newfoundland sets a special rate 
of $1.58 an hour and Ontario recently extended its minimum wage 
coverage to domestics. Farm labourers and, in many provinces, 
seasonal workers such as. fishermen, trappers and loggers are either 
excluded or paid at special reduced rates, and some provinces set 
lower rates for restaurant employees and others who normally receive 
tips. In all provinces except Quebec disabled workers can be 'paid' 


at below par - sometimes ridiculously little. 


How successfully have minimum wages maintained the position 
of minimum-wage earners vis-a-vis other employees? The record is 


decidedly mixed. 


Table 62 compares minimum wages with increases in the cost 
of living over a period of fifteen years. The first column shows 
that in every province the minimum wage paid in 1980 was worth more 
than it was in 1965. For instance someone working full-time at the 
1965 British Columbia minimum wage of $1.00 an hour earned $2,080. 
If British Columbia's minimum wage rate kept pace with inflation 
over the years, by 1980 it would have paid $5,283. However that 
province's minimum wage in 1980 actually paid $6,706, which repre- 
sents a 27% real increase over the 1965 rate. Quebec's minimum 
wage increased 72% between 1965 and 1980, while Nova Scotia's 
minimum wage rose least at 7%. Only the federal minimum wage ac- 


tually decreased in real terms - by 11% between 1965 and 1980. 


A different picture emerges when we break down minimum 
wage increases into five-year intervals. From 1965 to 1970 and 1970 
to 1975, minimum wage increases outpaced inflation in every province; 
the federal minimum wage decreased slightly from 1965 to 1970 
but increased by 15% between 1970 and 1975. However since 1975 
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minimum wages have not kept up with the cost of living. Workers 
earning the minimum wage in federal employment and in Nova Scotia 


fared worst. 


Comparing minimum wage earnings with average earnings 
provides another yardstick of the adequacy of minimum wages over 
time. Table 63 (p.104) presents the trends in each province and 
jurisdiction. Minimum wages in federal employment and in six prov- 
inces (Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, 
Alberta and British Columbia) declined as a percentage of average 
earnings between 1965 and 1980. In Newfoundland, Quebec, Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan the ratio of minimum wage earnings to average earn- 


ings increased. 


In 1971 the Special Senate Committee on Poverty recommended 
that minimum wages be increased regularly to maintain a rate equal 
to 60% of the average wage-rate in each province and jurisdiction. 
According to this standard the situation has deteriorated over the 
years. In 1965 only Prince Edward Island met the Senate Committee's 
60% criterion and in only two others (the federal jurisdiction and 
Nova Scotia) were minimum wage earnings more than 50% of average 
wages. In 1980 no jurisdiction met the 60% goal and in only one 
(Prince Edward Island) could a minimum wage worker earn even half 


of the average employee's 1980 wage. 


Federal income supplements 


Every working poor family with children receives an income 
supplement from the federal government. Two programs - one tradi- 


tional and well-known, the other innovative - deliver the benefits. 


Family allowances provide $23.96 a month for each dependent 
child under 18 years of age. In Alberta, family allowances vary 
according to children's ages: the monthly rates are $18.20 for 
children 6 and younger, $22.80 for those 7 to 11, $29.90 for 12 to 


poppe 85 ko 


15 year-olds, and $33.60 for those aged 16 and 17. Quebec gears 


its federal family allowance payments to the number of children in 
the family; the rates are $14.37 a month for the first child, $21.56 
for the .second,, $44.27, for -the-third, and.$55.16eforneeach additional 
child. Each Quebec family with a child 12 years of age and older 


also receives $5.99 a month over and above the basic monthly rate. 


In January of 1979 a new federal program, the refundable 
child tax credit, offered an additional family benefit. Unlike the 
family allowance, the child tax credit is paid only once a year, 
delivered through the income tax system and not given to upper-income 
families. The maximum amount of child tax credit payable in 1981 
is $238 for each child for whom a family allowance is paid. Together 
these two federal programs add $526 per child to the income of work- 


ing poor families. 


Though they are a welcome income supplement, neither program 
is devoted expressly to working poor families. All households with 
dependent children, regardless of their income, receive family 
allowances though benefits are subject to federal income tax. The 
refundable child tax credit benefits middle-income as well as lower- 
income families. As Table 64 on the next page shows, maximum benefits 
go to families with incomes of $21,380 or less; the credit is re- 
duced by 5¢ for every dollar of family income over $21,380, so many 
relatively well-off families receive some child tax credit money. 
Even if it has an income as high as $30,000 in 1981, a family with 
two children is eligible for the child tax credit, though at $45 


the credit constitutes a minor supplement to its income. 


There is one other design feature of the child tax credit 
that unnecessarily increases its generosity to better-off families. 
The definition of family income used in computing eligibility for 
and the amount of a child tax credit allows the deduction of contri- 


butions to Registered Home Ownership Savings Plans, Registered 
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Pension Plans and Registered Retirement Savings Plans. In part 
because they have more disposable income, higher-income families 
are much more likely than lower-income families to enjoy RRSPs, 
RHOSPs and private pension plans, along with the tax Saving these 
schemes produce. Moreover the higher a family's income, the greater 
its tax saving. 


TABLE 64 


Child Tax Credit Payments for Families 
of Different Income and Size, 1981 


Number of children 
in the family 


Family 

Income ley Poe par 4h. 
$21,380 

or less $238 $476 $714 $952 
22,000 207 445 683 921 
25,000 5a) 295 533 TL 
28,000 0 145 383 621 
30,000 0 45 283 521 
327000 0 0 S33 421 
357000 0 0 33 2k 
40,000 0 0 0 2 


As a result, a family whose real income is too high to 
Qualify for the child tax credit may end up receiving a reduced 
benefits its (as vis) likely) .the family manages to,reduce, its: net 
income sufficiently by deducting contributions to RRSPs and other 
tax shelters. Similarly, a family may receive the maximum amount 
of child tax credit when - if such deductions were not allowed in 
arriving at the level of income used in administering the child 


tax credit - it would get only a reduced benefit. 
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The federal family allowances and child tax credit programs 
are the only income supplements available to all working poor fami- 
lies, and of course low-income childless couples and single persons 
are excluded. However working poor families who live in Saskatchewan, 
Quebec and Manitoba are more fortunate than the rest because they 
are eligible for special income supplements from their provincial 


governments. 


Provincial income supplements 


Saskatchewan's Family Income Plan was established in 1974 
to help working poor families with children and to encourage fami- 
lies relying on social assistance to enter the work force. The 
program was designed to pay maximum benefits for children living 
in families whose net earnings are at or below minimum wage earn- 
ings from a full-time, year-round job. Like the federal child tax 
credit, diminishing payments go to families with incomes above the 
maximum limit, though benefits are reduced by 50¢ rather than 5¢ a 
dollar and disappear at a much lower level of family income than 
in the federal child tax credit. As a result, Saskatchewan's 
Family Income Plan is better targetted at low-income families than 
is the federal) child) tax credit. 


The Family Income Plan currently pays a maximum of $50 a 
month for each of the first three children and $40 a month for the 
fourth and each subsequent child. Families whose after-tax income 
is at or below an amount equal to $6,200 a year plus annual family 
allowance payments receive the maximum benefit, while Family Income 
Plan payments are reduced by 50¢ for every dollar of after-tax earn- 


ings above the limit for maximum benefits. 


A family with one child receives $600 a year if its net 
income in 1981 does not exceed $6,488, and reduced benefits are 
available up to the point where net income reaches $7,688. Maximum 


benefits for a family with two children are $1,200 a year; and 
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lesser amounts are available for families whose net income ranges 
between $6,776 and $9,175. The Family Income Plan supplements the 
income of a family with three children by $1,800 if its net income 
is $7,063 or less; diminishing benefits are available up to a cut- 
offppoimmt (ot $1'10',663< 


One of the most important design features of the Family 
Income Plan is that all contacts between the plan and its benefi- 
Ciaries take place through the mails. There is no need to go to 
a welfare office nor are there any visits from caseworkers. A low- 
income worker need only send in an application form giving the 
information required to establish entitlement, and if he or she is 


found eligible, monthly payments begin. 


Saskatchewan's Family Income Plan is more generous than 
the federal child tax credit (the former pays $600 per child each 
year as opposed to $238 for the latter) and the Saskatchewan pro- 
gram restricts its benefits to families who are most in need. Un- 
like the federal child tax credit, however, the Family Income Plan 
is not automatically adjusted every year to offset the effect of 


anf kations 


Since 1974, benefits have been increased only once (by 253% 
in 1979) which means that current maximum payments are actually 
worth 12% less than they were when the program was STeEcdu acai ne 
income limit for maximum benefits was intended to match net full- 
time earnings from the minimum wage. However the income limit has 
been raised only twice (in 1976 and 1979) and, at $6,200, currently 
falls substantially below the $8,160 that a full-time worker at the 
minimum wage will earn in 1981. Unfortunately this means that many 
families who would have qualified for Family Income Plan benefits 
in 1974 are not eligible today, even though their real income (after 


aiscounting for inflation) <issthesame. 
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Despite the indexing problem, Family Income Plan benefits 
provide an important boost to the income of working poor families. 
In 1980 families with one minimum wage earner and one child received 
$296 from the Family Income Plan; those with two children got $896; 
those with three children were eligible for $1,496. The following 
table compares the poverty gap for families of different sizes and 


types before and after they receive Family Income Plan benefits. 


TABLE 65 


Poverty Gap With and Without Family Income Plan Benefits 
for Regina Families With One Earner, 
Working at the Minimum Wage, 1980 


Poverty ap Poverty gap 

without Family with Family 

Income Plan Income -Plah 
Single parent; <Lychild Fa iO) tS 476 
Single parent, 2 children =) 1500 - 627 
Single parent, 3 children - 2,949 - 1,453 
Coupleytif chirid ="27002 = 14-706 
Couple 2 children - 3,429 a ee SIGS 
Couple, 3 children = 4,350 =O Oe 


Only single-parent families with a full-time minimum-wage 
earner and one child were above the poverty line even without 
Family Income Plan payments, but the latter raised them higher. All 
other single-parent and two-parent families with children fell below 
the poverty line if they depended on the earnings of one minimum 
wage worker. However their Family Income Plan benefits narrowed 


the poverty gap considerably. 
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In 1979 Quebec launched the Work Income Supplement plan 
for working poor families with children. The following year this 
income supplementation scheme was extended to low-income childless 


couples as well as single persons aged 30 and older. 


Quebec's Work Income Supplement is designed to 'harmonize' 
with the other elements of its income security system (social assis- 
tance, the minimum wage, and federal and provincial family allowances) 
in such a way that families and single persons are financially better 
off working than on welfare.*® Those whose earnings from work are less 
than or the same as what they would get from social assistance can 
apply for an income supplement equal to 25 percent of their earnings. 
Maximum benefits go to households earning exactly at the social 
assistance level for families of their size and type. If a family 
or Single person earns above the social assistance level, the 
maximum benefit is reduced at a rate of $1 for every $3 of earnings 


above the social assistance level. 


The following table shows in dollar terms how the Work 
Income Supplement plan operates. The first column gives the earn- 
ings level at which maximum income supplements are received (the 
"social assistance level'), the second column the maximum amount of 


the supplement, and the third column the earnings cutoff point. 


TABLE 66 


Quebec Work Income Supplement Plan, 1980 


Social assis- Maximum Earnings 

tance level Benefit Cut-off 
Single person $= 3300 $ 828 $252.790 
Childless couple 57260 7617 9210 
Bamidy» with. 1. child 52690 yp425 9,970 
Family with Z children 6,040 Le 512 10,580 
Family with 3 6,140 14536 10,750 


Or more children 
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A single person aged 30 or older can receive up to $828 
from the Work Income Supplement program; diminishing benefits are 
available if his or her earnings exceed $3,300 (the $828 maximum 
is reduced by $1 for every $3 above $3,300), but after earnings 
reach $5,790 eligibility for the supplement ceases. Families with 
three or more children can receive a maximum $1,536 from the Work 
Income Supplement program and lesser benefits are available until 


their earnings reach $10,750. 


Families and individuals whose employment earnings are 
below what they would receive from social assistance get a smaller 
work income supplement than those earning at the welfare level. 
However Quebec's 'harmonized' income security system takes this 
into account: such households are eligible for a top-up from social 
assistance to bring them up to what they would receive if they were 
on welfare rather than working. The introduction of the Work Income 
Supplement means that their total income is greater than what they 


previously got from work plus the welfare top-up. 


No matter how much they earn, low-income households are 
better off working than on welfare thanks to the introduction of 
the Work Income Supplement plan. Take the case of a working poor 
family with two children. If its work earnings in 1979 were $5,000 
and it had no other income (except for family allowances and the 
refundable child tax credit), the family was eligible for a 1980 
Work Income Supplement of $1,250; adding in $1,040 in social assis- 
tance top-up and $1,009 worth of federal and provincial family 
allowances and the child tax credit, total income came to approxi- 
mately $8,300, or some $1,250 more than what it would get if it re- 


lied on welfare rather than work. 


If its earnings were $6,040, the family received the 
maximum Work Income Supplement of $1,512 and total income amounted 
to $8,560. Above the $6,040 level, the income supplement was 
reduced at a 33 1/3%' rate, so that with $7,200 in earnings (the 
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income from work for a Quebec minimum wage worker employed full- 
time, year-round in 1979) the family received a supplement of 

$1,129 and a total income of $9,340. At $10,000 in earnings a 
family with two children still was eligible for a supplement of 
$205, bringing total income to $11,214. Once earnings reached 
$10,580 the family no longer qualified for a Work Income Supplement, 
but of course its total income from work and federal and provincial 
family benefits ($12,009) was greater than that of a family with 
lesser earnings that was eligible for a supplement. The following 


table summarizes the preceding examples. 


TABLE 67 


Work Income Supplement for Families with Two Children, 
by Earnings Level, 1980 


Work 

Family Income Total 
Earnings LOpsup Supplement Income* 
$ 5,000 $1,040 See bg VAS 0) $ 7,949 
6,040 0 heyy) oippetedl 
he ANS) 0 Ab IbeAS) 2 eae oH: 
8000 0 865 9,874 
9,000 0 535 10,544 
0, 0.0.0 0 205 Te Zee 
11,000 0 0 EMO Os) 


Includes $1,009 in federal and provincial 
family allowances and child tax credit. 


Like the Saskatchewan Family Income Plan, Quebec's Work 
Income Supplement involves little red tape for applicants and no 
Stigma for recipients. Once a year (no later than April 30) an 
applicant must fill in a special form provided by the Quebec 
Department of Revenue and send it in along with a completed provin- 


cial income tax return (whether or not the family has taxable income). 
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The applicant's previous year's earnings are used in determining 
eligibility for the plan and the amount of benefits. Supplement 
cheques are mailed out four times a year (August 15, September 15, 
December 15 and March 15), and each payment is the lesser of $400 
or the balance of benefits due (if the next instalment is less than 


$100, that amount is added to the present payment). 


Quebec's income supplementation program directs most of 
its benefits to the working poor. Its designers estimate that 80% 
of Work Income Supplement benefits go to households below the poverty 
line. Unlike Saskatchewan's Family Income Plan, Quebec's earnings 
supplement adjusts for increases in the cost of living; its maximum 
benefits go to those earning at the social assistance level which, 


in turn, is automatically indexed each year. 


The following table shows how much the Work Income Supple- 
ment reduces the poverty gap for families relying on the earnings 
of one earner working full-time, year-round at the minimum wage 
(federal and provincial family allowances and the child tax credit 
are included in the calculations). The work income supplement lifts 
a Montreal single parent with one child over the poverty line and 
substantially reduces (though does not abolish) the poverty gap for 
other families. 

TABLE 68 


Poverty Gap With and Without Work Income Supplement Benefits for 
Montreal Families with One Earner, Working at the Minimum Wage, 1980 


Poverty gap Poverty gap 
without Work with Work 
Income Supplement Income Supplement 

Sing lesparentyeeisscen 1 id -$ 485 + fa9 1450 
Single parent, 2 children 9527255 Sat PH HF 
Single parent, 3 children - 3,398 - 2,204 
Childless couple - 937 - 254 
Couple, ys chika =p92 /Bile2 =? ey Oi 
Couple 62: ichiidren - 4,294 333 256 


Couple, 3 children - 4,907 =_ 32S 
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There is one aspect of the Work Income Supplement that 
weakens its support for the working mod: Sean eels a few exceptions 
(federal and provincial family allowances, tax credits and rebates, 
childrens' earnings and payments for foster parents), all non- 
earned income is deducted dollar for dollar from the work income 
supplement. This includes benefits from earnings-replacement pro- 
grams such as unemployment insurance, workers' compensation and 
accident insurance, as well as public pension payments, income 
security benefits for the aged and income from dividends and capital 


gains. 


The requirement that unemployment insurance benefits be 
deducted from work income supplements penalizes the many working 
poor families who are unemployed for part of the year. A family 
with two children that has an income comprised of $6,000 in work 
earnings and $800 from unemployment insurance would receive a wel- 
come $1,503 if employment earnings only were used in calculating 
the amount of its supplement. However unemployment insurance pay- 
ments are deducted dollar-for-dollar from the income supplement, so 
in fact the family gets only $703 from the Work Income Supplement 


program. 


The newest income supplementation scheme for low-income 
families is Manitoba's Child Related Income Support Program ('CRISP' 
for short). The program began in January 1981 and is available to 
both working poor and social assistance families with children under 


the age of 18. 


CRISP pays a maximum benefit of $30 a month per child to 
families whose 1979 income was $7,500 or less. Since a deduction 
of $500 per child is allowed in calculating family income, then 
for a family with one child the actual income limit for maximum 
benefits is $8,000; the ceiling for maximum benefits is $8,500 for 
a family with two children, $9,000 for three, and $9,500 for four 


children. Benefits are reduced by 25¢ for every dollar of income 
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over $8,000. The following table shows how the program works for 
families of various sizes and incomes. 


TABLE 69 


CRISP Benefits for Families of 
Different Size and Income, 1981 


Family Number of Children 
Income i 2 3 4 
$ 8,000 
or less $360 $720 $1,080 $1,440 
8,500 235 720 1,080 1,440 
97000 110 595 1,080 1,440 
10,000 0 345 830 Lisrlt5 
11,000 0 25 580 LOGS 
12,000 0 0) 330 815 
13,000 0 0 80 565 
14,000 0 0 0 315 
£5), 00:0 0 0 0 65 


A family with two children, for example, receives the 
maximum CRISP bernefitwot §$720%1n 198i iso long@as its stotal Sineone 
in 1979 was $8,500 or less. A two-child family with a 71979 income 
of $9,000 will receive $595 in CRISP benefits ($720 minus 253% of 
the difference between $9,000 and $8,500). Once family income 
reaches $11,380, a family with two children is no longer eligible 
for CRISP benefits. 


Like the Quebec and Saskatchewan income supplement programs, 
CRISP applications and payments are handled anonymously through 
the mails and involve none of the stigma and surveillance of social 


assistance. Payments are made on a monthly basis. 
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Provincial income supplements: shelter relief and other tax credits 


Besides the full-fledged income supplementation programs 
just described, several provinces offer various forms of income 
assistance to relieve the burden of shelter costs, increases in 
the cost of living or sales taxes. Though most of these measures 
are not designed specifically for low-income households, they do 
Supplement the incomes of the working poor. Because our definition 
of working poor excludes family heads aged 65 or more, the following 


discussion does not treat tax credits for the elderly. 


Manitoba has the most complicated system of tax credits 
and income supplements of all the provinces. It is also the most 


generous. 


The property tax credit pays 20% of annual rent or property 
taxes, or $475 minus 1% of net family income, whichever is smaller. 
The minimum property tax credit paid is $325 a year and the maximum 
available is $475. Because low-income renter families with children 
are eligible for another shelter relief scheme (described below), as 
far as the working poor are concerned it is mainly homeowners, sin- 
gle persons and childless couples that stand to benefit from the 


property tax credit. 


To show how the property tax credit works, consider the 
example of a single person working full-time, all-year at the 
Manitoba minimum wage in 1980. Total earnings amounted to $6,552; 
after deducting 3% of total earnings for employment expenses, as 
well as the amounts paid in Canada Pension Plan contributions and 
Unemployment Insurance premiums, we arrive at net earnings of $6,172. 
Assuming that 1980 rent was $200 a month, then his or her total 
shelter costs were $2,400. Twenty percent of $2,400 is $480; $475 
minus 1% of net family income is $413. The low-wage earner in 


question receives the lesser of these two amounts - $413. 
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Starting in 1981, low-income families with children are 
eligible for a special shelter allowance scheme that, along with 
the CRISP income supplement discussed earlier, provides a substan- 
tial boost to their income. SAFFR (Shelter Allowances for Family 
Renters) will pay up to 90% of the amount of rent that exceeds 25% 
of a family's income. Maximum rent levels take into account family 
size and prevailing rents. The most that SAFFR will pay is $140 a 
month or” $1, 680~a™ year. 


Take the case of a single parent working at the minimum 
wage, supporting a child and paying $240 a month in rent. Family 
income (which includes CRISP benefits, family allowances and the 
child tax credit) comes to $6,618. Rent payments add up to $2,880. 
The amount of SAFFR benefit available is calculated as 90% of the 
difference between total rent and one-quarter of family income; 

90% of $2,880 minus $1,655 equals $1,102. SAFFR payments are made 
monthly, so the single-parent family in our example is eligible 
for $92 a month to help pay the rent. 


Manitoba residents are also eligible for a cost of living 
tax credit equal to 3% of total personal income tax exemptions less 
13 of net family income. The cost of living tax credits available 
in 1981 for families supported by a minimum-wage earner work out 
to the following amounts: $26 for a single person; $98 for a single 
parent with one child; $122 for a single parent and two children; 
$135 for one adult and three children; $101 for a childless couple; 
$114 for a couple with one child; $128 for a couple and two chil- 


dren; and $142 for a couple and three children. 


To give a summary view of Manitoba's various tax credits 
and income supplements, the following table lists benefits avail- 
able to families of different sizes but all living on the earnings 
of one minimum wage worker. Monthly rents are assumed to be $240 
for families with one child, $265 for those with two children, and 
$280 for families with three children. 
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TABLE 70 


Provincial Tax Credits and Income Supplements 
Available to Manitoba Families with One Earner, 
Working at the Minimum Wage, 1981 


Cost-of= 

living 
CRISP’ DADE R# Lax? Credicyen Total: 
Single parent, 1 child $ 360 $AZ1'02 $ 98 $1,560 
Single parent, 2 children 720 e203 12.2 27045 
Single parent, 3 children 1,080 1, Lg96 5 Dear t 
Couple, 1 child 360 a Riga L092 114 1551.0 
Couple 2 children 720 te Zs ae 2 OS 
Couple 3 children 1,080 17, 196 142 2,418 


The first column lists benefits from the Child Related 
Income Support Program, the second column annual SAFFR benefits, 
and the third column the amount of cost of living tax credit. As 
the final summary column shows, Manitoba offers substantial income 
supplements to its low-income families with children. Table 71 
indicates the impact of those supplements on the poverty gap for 


families of different size in Winnipeg. 


TABLE 71 


Poverty Gap With and Without Provincial Income Supplements 
for Winnipeg Families with one Earner, 
Working at the Minimum Wage, 1981 


Poverty gap Poverty gap 

without income with income 

supplements supplements 
Single parent, 1 child -$2,344 -$ 784 
Single parent, 2 children - 4,418 cl A WY | 
Single parent, 3 children - 6,170 sete fe Be 
Couples 1" chitd - 4,943 =P 55295 OF, 
Couple; 2. children - 6,696 - 4,645 


Couple, 3 children afi OOD = 5) 37 


a 


It should be noted that the minimum wage used in calculating 
the number of dollars families fall below the poverty line is $3.15 
an hour, the applicable rate at the time of writing. Since this 
rate has’ been in effect) since January. 11980," the, provane1 al goverii= 
ment may well raise the rate sometime in 1981, in which case the 
poverty gaps listed will be less severe. The important point to 
notice, however, is the significant reduction in the poverty gap 


made by the package of Manitoba income supplements. 


Ontario also offers tax credits that can help the working 
poor. The property tax credit is calculated according to the 
following formula. “Occupancy Cost". 1s 320%) offs 1930iFent jor, or 
homeowners, the amount of property taxes paid in 1980. The amount 
of property tax credit equals $180 or occupancy cost (whichever is 
less) plus 10% of occupancy cost. The sales tax credit amounts to 

% of total personal income tax exemptions. For those with taxable 
income over $1,820, the combined property tax credit and sales tax 
credit is reduced by 2% of taxable income. An Ontario low-income 
couple with two children and a 1980 rent of $300 a month is eligible 
for $252 in property tax credit and $65 in sales tax credit, fora 


total of $317 in tax-delivered income supplements. 


The three western-most provinces each provide tax-delivered 
shelter allowances that offer modest income supplements for the 
working poor. Saskatchewan gives a renters' tax rebate of 5% of 
annual rent up to a maximum annual rebate of $115. Alberta's 
rental assistance credit is calculated as $80 plus 5% of annual 
rent less 1% of taxable income; the minimum annual credit is $50 
and the maximum is $250. British Columbia offers a renters' tax 
credit which is the lesser of 10% of annual rent or $150 minus 1.53% 
of taxable income, so the maximum annual payment is $150. Quebec 
offers a real estate tax refund to owners and renters, calculated 
as 40% of real estate tax paid (to a maximum of $1,000) less 2% of 
‘basic income' (total income minus a personal exemption of $4,150 
for singles and $7,190 for couples) . 2° 
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SUMMARY 


The Working Poor 


Our study described the basic social, demographic and 
labor market characteristics of Canada's working poor. Among the 


major findings: 


- At last count there were 425,800 working poor families 
and single persons in Canada. They made up 6% of all 
the young family units (those headed by a person under 
65) and 47% of the young family units in poverty. Over 
a million men, women and children live in working poor 
households. 


- The working poor are found everywhere in Canada. 
Although they form a disproportionately high percentage 
of the population in the Prairies and (to a less marked 
extent) in Atlantic Canada, their numbers are substantial 
in every province. In terms of absolute numbers, 57% 
live in Quebec and Ontario. 


- Canada is split in two in terms of the composition of 
its poverty population. In the East - Ontario, Quebec 
and the Atlantic provinces - the working poor make up 
less than half the low-income population while ‘other 
poor' families and unattached individuals - those who 
rely mainly on non-employment sources of income such as 
social assistance, unemployment insurance and other 
government transfer payments - predominate. In the 
Prairie provinces and British Columbia, on the other 
hand, the working poor outnumber other poor households; 
two-thirds of Alberta's poor families are working poor. 


- The working poor are highly urbanized. Seven in every 
ten live in urban centers and 56% are found in large 
cities of 100,000 or more inhabitants. 


- Among all the working poor, single persons are overrep- 
resented in comparison with their proportion in the 
general population. One in every eight unattached indi- 
viduals is working poor and single persons comprise close 
to half of all working poor households. However when 
we look only at working poor family units headed by 
someone 25 or older, families with children predominate 
(59%) followed by single persons (31%) and other families 
(10:%.)' < 


In 1977 there were 7 million children in Canada. Over 
901,000 of them - 13% - were poor; 389,400 lived in 
working poor families and 512,200 in other poor families. 
The risk of poverty is higher fon, younger children chan 
for teenagers. Poor families are, on average, larger 
than non-poor families, though the difference (the aver- 
age works out to 2.3 children in poor families and 2.0 
for. non-poor famielies) 1s, not large a5 Only /euor poor 
families have four or more children. 


Age of the family head is a very important factor in 
understanding the working poor. Thirty-five percent of 
working poor family heads are under 25 years of age (the 
figure for the non-poor is only 11%) and most of these 
are Single persons. Their income problem is apt to be 
less serious than that faced by the older working poor - 
especially those with families to support. Many young 
working poor Canadians can look forward to higher incomes 
when they finish their education and/or gain work ex- 
perience and move up into better-paying jobs. 


Though the other poor tend to have less formal schooling, 
the working poor as a group closely resemble the non- 
poor in level of education. Over 60% finished high school 
or enjoyed some postsecondary education, only slightly 
below the 63% figure for the non-poor. Age, again, is 

a Significant factor. The younger working poor have a 
much higher level of education than the older, and edu- 
cational attainment declines sharply as age increases. 
Older working poor family heads are less well educated 
than non-poor persons in their age group. 


Women run a greater risk of poverty than men. Three in 
every ten single women are poor (15% are working poor, 

16% other poor); among unattached men, only two in every 
ten are’ poor (11% are’ working poor, 10% are other poor). 
The differences are even more pronounced for family heads 
with children. Forty-six percent of female single parents 
are poor; over one in every three is other poor and one 
in every ten is working poor. Women raising a family on 
their own are more than six times more likely to live in 
poverty than men in Single or two-parent families. 


The working poor are largely confined to a marginal labor 
market characterized by low pay, limited opportunities 
for advancement and often unstable jobs and enterprises. 
Over half of working poor family heads work in service, 
sales, farming, fishing or clerical jobs. Women heading 
working poor families tend to have service and clerical 
jobs. 
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- Few of the working poor receive income from social 
assistance. One in five report income from unemployment 
insurance, but this is below the one in four rate for 
non-poor family heads. 


- Only 32% of working poor households have two or more 
earners compared to 69% of non-poor families. 


- The working poor have a less stable and secure attach- 
mencsto-the babor force than the non-poor.s Only 40% of 
working poor family heads are employed for the full year 
in comparison with 80% of non-poor heads. The working 
poor are more likely than the non-poor to work mostly 
part-time, and face a higher risk of unemployment. 


- Both the working poor and other poor are more likely to 
rent than own their accommodation. However region and 
age influence the results. A higher proportion of the 
working poor in Atlantic Canada own their homes (418) 
than in the other regions (around one in three). Older 
working poor family heads are more likely to own than 
the younger working poor, and the ownership gap between 
working poor and non-poor family heads narrows with in- 
creasing age. 


Poverty Trends 


Bysanatyeangartpree Sets of datay (for, 1973, 1975 and 1977), 
we were able to note changes in the size and composition of Canada's 


lower-income population. The following are the major trends: 


- The working poor have declined steadily over the years 
both in-.absolute and relative terms. In 1973 there were 
513,400 working poor households, representing 9% of all 
young family units. By 1977 there were 425,800 working 
poor families and single parents, constituting 6% of all 
young family units in Canada. Whereas in 1973 the work- 
imaepooremade. up .60% sof all poor. family-units, by 1977 
that figure dropped to 47%. 


- However the number of other poor families - those unable 
to earn more than half their income by working - increased 
from 340 ,;,900-and 5.9% of young family-units: in 1973 to 
ASAM500. and 7.23 of households in 1977... The,other poor 
are now the predominant group among the poverty popula- 
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- The number and percentage of 'near-poor' family units - 
those with incomes above Statistics Canada's low-income 
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cutoffs but below the Senate Committee on Poverty's 
poverty line - have increased over time and at a faster 
rate than the poor. By 1977 there were 353,600 near- 
poor family units, representing 5% of all families headed 
by someone under 65. Their numbers jumped by 42% in 
four years. 

Canada's total lower-income population - i.e. poor and 
near-poor together - has grown steadily. In 1973 there 
were over 1.1 million lower-income families and single 
persons, and by 1977 that figure exceeded 1.2 million. 
One wingevery Miveryoung family Sunits weregpoer or near= 
poor between 1973 and 1977. 


The number of working poor families declined in every 
province except British Columbia, where they increased 
frome 415,400 imilove: to. 50,7500ein 19775 (4Otherspcer family 
units increased everywhere except Alberta, where their 
numbers declined slightly. 


In every province except Quebec and Newfoundland, the 
total number of poor and near-poor family units increased, 
and lower-income families remain a substantial group in 
every province. Newfoundland has the highest concentra- 
tion of lower-income households, (26% of all young family 
units) while Ontario, Alberta and British Columbia have 
the lowest (173%). 


The concentration of working poor families in small towns 
and rural areas has declined considerably. The working 
poor are now the most highly urbanized of all income 
groups, with 69% living in larger cities as opposed to 
67% of the non-poor and 66% of the other poor. 


In 1973 families with children were the largest group 
within the working poor, with single persons in second 
place. By 1977 49% of working poor family units were 
unattached individuals, while 42% were families with 
children. 


The percentage of poor children went down from 16% of 

all ‘children an 1973: to 13371n 19/5) "but there was no 

change from 1975 to: 1977. “More och? ldren (512,200), now 
live in other poor families than in working poor fami- 
lies? (389%400-chiddren). 


The traditional stereotype of poor families - that they 
are substantially larger than average - is increasingly 
invalid. The average size of poor families has declined 
steadily so that — at an average of 2.3 chi ldren per 
family at last count - they are only modestly larger 
than non-poor families (which average 2.0 children). 


Poorsfamilies, are significantlysless Jikely.to have 
four, onmmone, chiddren, thanwine the. past. 


- The educational gap between the poor and the rest of 
society has narrowed considerably in recent years. The 
working poor have improved their educational position 
faster than the other poor and non-poor. The proportion 
of working poor family heads with high school diplomas 
ermposte-secondary education increased: 70% from 36%) an 
bO7 Sato (642. in. 19:37... 


- No progress was made in reducing the risk of poverty for 
single women, 3 in every 10 of whom are poor. Women 
living alone still face a 50% greater likelihood of pov- 
erty than single men. The threat of poverty for female 
Single parents decreased somewhat (from 49% in 1973 to 
46% in 1977) but remains remarkably high. The risk of 
poverty for families headed by men was low in 1973 (10%) 
and lower still in 1977 (7%), so the poverty gap between 
male and female-headed families with children actually 
increased over the years: female single parents living 
below the poverty line outnumber poor male family heads 
by more than 6 to l. 


- Families in all income groups have increased their use 
of unemployment insurance in recent years, but non-poor 
families remain the largest users. 


- The average earnings and incomes of working poor families 
failed to keep pace with increases in the cost of living 
and lagged further and further behind the earnings and 
incomes of non-poor family units. 


- The risk of unemployment increased for the working poor. 
The proportion employed year-round decreased from 46% 
Imiwoder GO 40%..in: 197 7,. 


Though we lack the kind of information needed to explain 
fully the decline in working poor households and increase in other 
poor and near-poor young family units, three factors likely played 


a role: 


- Rising unemployment cut into the earnings of working 
poor families and probably shifted some into the other 
poor income group, since more of their income came from 
unemployment insurance and other government transfers 
than from employment. In a similar fashion some fami- 
lies with unemployed breadwinners may have moved from 
the non-poor to the near-poor or other poor groups. 
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- The rapid growth in’ single-parent families (the large 
majority headed by women) increased the pressure on 
welfare caseloads and so helped account for the substan- 
tial increase in other poor households. More than one 
in every three single mothers fell in the other poor 
category. Younger single mothers - the fastest growing 
age group among one-parent families - are particularly 
susceptible to poverty. 


- The increasing number of families with two or more earners 
helps account for poor families'declining share of the 
total’ population (irom 15s in’ 1975 “cor Wess 9/7. 
However families with more than one earner are not immune 
to poverty: 3 in every 10 working poor families have 
more than one earner. Again, unemployment can cut into 
family income even if both spouses work. 


- Among government transfer payments, only family allowances 
rose substantially in value between 1973 and 1977. Though 
the monthly family allowance payment was worth two and a 
half times more in 1977 than in 1973, this increase alone 
could not have shifted many families out of poverty. 
However the advent of the federal child tax credit and 
provincial income supplements will help some families 
move above the poverty line. 


Programs for the Working Poor 


The minimum wage is a limited weapon in the fight against 


poverty. We discovered that: 


- Minimum wage rates throughout Canada are sufficient to 
lift a single person above the poverty line. However 
even a limited bout of unemployment will send a single 
person earning the minimum wage into the working poor. 


- Minimum wages are not adequate to support a family. No 
childless couple or one or two-parent family depending 
on the earnings of a full-time minimum wage worker can 
escape poverty, with the exception of single-parent 
families with one child in Quebec and Saskatchewan (and 
there only because of provincial income supplementation 
programs which bolster employment earnings). The larger 
the family, the larger the poverty gap. 


- Relatively modest increases in minimum wage rates would 
Be Single-parent families with one child above the 
poverty line even without additional income supplements. 
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- Single persons and, in most provinces, childless couples 
are financially better off working at the minimum wage 
than receiving welfare. In half the provinces single- 
parent families with one child are slightly ahead from 
minimum wage work than welfare. However except in Quebec 
(whose Work Income Supplement plan puts working families 
ahead of those on social assistance) all other single- 
parent and two-parent families are worse off with one 
earner working at the minimum wage than they would be on 
welfare. 


- Between 1965 and 1980 provincial minimum wages increased 
faster than the cost of living, though the minimum wage 
rate for federal employment decreased in value by 11%. 
However since 1975 minimum wages have lost ground to 
ant lation. 


- In the federal jurisdiction and in six provinces, minimum 
wage earnings declined as a percentage of average earn- 
ings between 1965 and 1980; only in Newfoundland, Quebec, 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan did the ratio between minimum 
wage earnings and average earnings increase. [In only 
one province (Prince Edward Island) can a minimum wage 
worker earn even half the average employee's wages. 


Far more effective in combatting working poverty are income 
supplementation programs. Unfortunately these schemes are few and 


far between: 


- Every working poor family with children receives federal 
family allowance payments and is eligible for the refund- 
able child tax credit. Together these two programs add 
$526 per child to the income of poor and moderate-income 
families in 1981. 


- Only Quebec, Manitoba and Saskatchewan offer major income 
supplementation programs that help the working poor. 
However the Manitoba and Saskatchewan plans help only 
low-income families with children, whereas Quebec's 
Work Income Supplement also,is available to childless 
couples and single persons.” Manitoba provides the most 
complex and generous system of income supplements for 
families with children. These schemes cannot abolish 
poverty outright, but they lift some families above the 
poverty line and substantially reduce the poverty gap 
for the working poor. 
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The National Council of Welfare already has proposed a 
number of reforms to help the working poor. Our reports Jobs and 
Poverty and Working Together urged government support for community 
economic development initiatives, improved direct job creation 
programs, and the extension and more rigorous enforcement of labor 
standards laws. In addition to such improvements in employment 
policies, for years the Council has advocated income supplementa- 
tion for the working poor. Two reforms in particular could improve 
the incomes of the hundreds of thousands of families and single 


persons who work yet remain poor. 


The tax exemption for dependent children cost the federal 
government $655 million last year in foregone tax revenues. Unlike 
family allowances and the child tax credit, the children's tax 
exemption is completely regressive: it provides no benefits at all 
to those most in need and gives its largest income supplement to 
the highest-income families in the form of tax savings. The tax 
exemption for dependent children should be eliminated and the re- 
sulting revenues used to increase the child tax credit which most 


benefits low and moderate-income families. 


Following the lead of Quebec, Saskatchewan and Manitoba, 
the other provinces should establish income supplementation programs 
for the working poor. As in Quebec, childless couples and single 
persons as well as families with children should be eligible for 
income supplements. The provinces could use their share of the 
tax revenues resulting from the abolition of the tax exemption for 


dependent children to help finance income supplementation programs 
for the working poor. 
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FOOTNOTES 


Special Senate Committee on Poverty. Poverty in Canada (Ottawa: 
Information Canada, 1971), page 23. 


Naturally there were some new family units in 1978 which had 
not existed in 1977, the year to which the income data applies. 
These families appear in the Survey as having no income for 
1977, and hence are counted as below the low-income cutoff. 

To prevent a distortion of the data, we have excluded all units 
with no income from our analysis. The same holds true for data 
from the 1974 and 1976 Surveys. 


This term is used by statisticians to mean any group of individ- 
uals sharing a common dwelling unit and related by blood, 
marriage or adoption. 


We use Statistics Canada's low-income cutoff as a poverty line. 
The revised low-income cutoff takes both size of area of resi- 
dence and number of persons in the family into account. 


The reader should keep in mind that in this and subsequent 
tables "family" and "family unit" mean young family unit (i.e., 
having no person aged 65 or over). In the first two chapters 
the data is for 1977, while in subsequent chapters figures are 
identified by year. 


By ‘'children' we refer to dependents under the age of 18. 


See Table 6. Since family allowances are only paid for children 
aged under 18, the higher percentage of families with children 
in Table 6, compared with families receiving family allowances 
in Table 19, reflects units all of whose children are 18 or 
Oger. 


The Senate Committee on Poverty's poverty lines are calculated 
using a rather complex formula. We followed the Canadian Council 
on Social Development's approach which sets the Senate Committee 
poverty lines at 56% of average family income, with adjustments 
for family size. See Donald M. Caskie, Canadian Fact Book on 
Poverty, 1979 (Ottawa: Canadian Council on Social Development, 
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Interprovincial Task Force on Social Security. The Income 
Security System in Canada (Ottawa: Canadian Intergovernmental 
Conference Secretariat, 1980), page 91. 


The Income Security System in Canada, page 95. 
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The Income Security System in Canada, page 95. 


Figures for 1970 are from Marc Lalonde, Working Paper on Social 
Security in Canada (Ottawa: Government of Canada, 1973), page 
Syl 


74 


Statistics Canada. Perspectives Canada III (Ottawa: Printing 
and Publishing, Supply and Services Canada, 1980), page 32. 


National Council of Welfare. Women and Poverty (Ottawa: October 
USS) Dade wells. 


Perspectives Canada III, page 32. 
Perspectives Canada III, page 33. 


Statistics Canada. Single Parent Families in Canada, 1977 
(Ottawa: Minister of Supply and Services Canada, 1979), page 9. 


Single Parent Families in Canada, 1977, page 9. 


Economic Council of Canada. People and Jobs (Ottawa: Inform- 
ation ‘Canada, 1976) page, 11s". 


People and Jobs, page 119. 


Data in this and the next two paragraphs taken from income 
quintile tables in various annual issues of Statistics Canada, 


Income Distributions by Size (Ottawa: Minister of Supply and 
Services Canada). 


Statistics Canada. ) Social Security: . National? Programs tao 
(Ottawa: Supply and Services Canada, 1978), page 246. 


In most provinces the effective date for young workers and 
students' minimum rate is the same as for adult workers. The 
exceptions are Manitoba, where the student rate last was changed 
on September 1, 1976, and Ontario, where the student rate listed 
has been in effect since March 15, 1976. 


At the time of writing the following increases in minimum rates 
had been announced for the near future: federal ($3.50 for 
adults and $3.25 for students, effective May 1, 1981); 
Saskatchewan ($4.00 on” July 1, 1981); Ontario: ($3230 foreadults 
on March 31, 1981 and $3.50 on October )) s198t- $2-45 tone ccue 
dents on March<«31]).. 198 land $2.65: asvom October s wos). 
PrincceBhdward Island ($3.°30-0n July 1, 199 ator ada) -S 7d 2560 
for students); Newfoundland ($3.45 on March 31, 1981); the Yukon 
($3:,60.-on May 1, 198i)" Manitoba ($3.55 -f0r acules anaes 2co00 tos 
young ‘workers on March 1,_.1981; $3.55. form adultscanaes3.10ecor 
young workers on September 1, 1981). 
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24. The following assumptions were made in calculating the tables: 
each family is supported by a single, non-aged earner working 
52 weeks a year and 40 hours per week at the provincial minimum 
wage rate for experienced adult workers; incomes for families 
with children include family allowances (including provincial 
family allowances in Quebec) at the 1980 rate and child tax 
credits received in 1980 (i.e. for the 1979 tax year); the first 
Chasid jis; aged,.2 co: rL>,. the. second, 7. to .ll and, the, third under -7> 
Single-parent families with two or three children are assumed 
to pay $800 in child care expenses in 1979; 1979 rents were $200 
for single persons, $225 for 2-person families, $250 for 3- 
person families, $275 for 4-person families, and $300 for 5- 
person families; incomes include British Columbia's Renters' 
Tax Credit, Alberta's Rental Assistance Credit, Saskatchewan's 
Renters Property Tax Rebate, Manitoba's cost of living and 
property tax credits and Ontario's property tax and sales tax 
credits received in 1980. Incomes also include Quebec's Work 
Income Supplement benefits and Saskatchewan's Family Income 
Plan benefits. 


25. Aykroyd, Colin. A Survey of Recent Canadian Minimum Wage Research 
(Victoria: Research and Planning Branch, Ministry of Labour, 
Provance Of British Columbia, 1976), page 5. 


26. Gross minimum wage income is discounted by 10% for couples and 
Single persons and (assuming child-care expenses) 20% for single 
parents. Social assistance incomes computed by National Council 
of Welfare. 


27. When going to print we learned that the recent provincial budget 
announced an increase in Family Income Plan rates for the summer 
of 1981. Other than an increase from $50 to $70 per month for 
each of the first’ three children, no*other information was avail- 
able at the time of writing. 


28. Fugére, Denis. "Le supplément au revenu de travail intégré 4a 
la sécurité du revenu", Carrefour des Affaires sociales Volume 2, 
Numéro 4 (septembre 1980), page 2z. See also Le ministre d'Etat 
au Développement social, Les diverses hypothéses d'implantation 
d'une premiére 6tape de revenu minimum garanti (Québec: Editeur 
officiel du Québec, 1979). 


29. Tamagno, Edward. "The Quebec Income Supplementation Plan", 
Canadian Taxation Volume 1, Number 2 (Summer 1979), pages 65 
and 66: 


m50. Real estate taxes are divided among a-building's renters in 
computing eligible benefits. 


31. Single persons 30 years and older. 
Note: Computer runs were performed by the Analytical Services Division, 


Policy Planning and Information Branch, Health and Welfare 
Ganacdae 
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National Council of Welfare 
Brooke Claxton Building 
Ottawa KIA OK9 


Director: Ken Battle 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WELFARE 


The National Council of Welfare was established by the 
Government Organization Act, 1969 as a citizens' advisory body 
to the Minister of National Health and Welfare. Its mandate is 
to advise the Minister on matters pertaining to welfare. 


The Council consists of 21 members, drawn from across 
Canada and appointed by the Governor-in-Council. All are private 
citizens and serve in their personal capacities rather than as 
representatives of organizations or agencies. The membership of 
the Council includes past and present welfare recipients, public 
housing tenants and other low-income citizens, as well as lawyers, 
professors, social workers and others involved in voluntary 
service associations, private welfare agencies, and social work 
education. 


Reports by the National Council of Welfare have dealt 
with income security, taxation, the working poor, children in 
poverty, sSingle-parent families, social employment, social services, 
community organization, nutrition, legal aid/legal services, 
low-income consumers, poor people's groups and poverty coverage 
in the press. 


On peut se procurer des exemplaires en 

francais de toutes les publications du 

Conseil national du bien-étre social, 

en s’adressant au Conseil national du 

bien-étre social, Immeuble Brooke Claxton, 
OTTAWA KIA OK9 
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